ite 
Ser ese a vant 
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SELF-ACTIN 
AEROMATIC* PROPELLER ) 
SELECTS THE RIGHT PITCH | 
: FROM TAKE-OFF TO LANDING | 


Here’s how to give your plane the extra speed and range _ 
that lets you go more places: Equip it with an Aeromatic 
Propeller. Then watch this ‘‘propeller with a brain” 
automatically select the correct pitch for every flying | 
maneuver. Watch it give you ‘‘plus’’ performance while 
cutting fuel consumption and engine wear. And remem- 
ber: Aeromatic is the only propeller that varies its pitch 
automatically, without extra controls, gadgets or 
instruments of any kind! 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION: If you own a new plane or plan 
to buy one, enjoy the extra advantages of an Aeromatic _ 
Propeller. Write to your aircraft manufacturer or dis- 
tributor and ask about an Aeromatic for your plane. 
Or drop us a line for your free Aeromatic booklet. 
Koppers Co., Inc., Aeromatic Propeller Dept., 270 
Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


CUSTOM TAILORED FOR THE PLANES THEY FLY 


They are available now for most new planes and 
are being approved for other makes and models. 


The propeller with a brain | xoppers|, for your personal plane 


Vv 


Air Controlled Automatic Propeller—Licensed Under Patents of Everel Propeller Corp. 
®) a 


<< 


<a 
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V3 HIGHER RATE OF CLIMB: 


matically, with engine at full 


throttle, Aeromatie Propeller 
assumes low pitch. Gets plane 
off ground quickly. Allows full 
use of take-off power. 


GREATER CRUISING RANGE 

AND SPEED: Aecromatic auto- 

matically maintains the most 

advantageous pitch for top 

cruising on minimum fuel at any 
* level up to critical altitude. 


we 


re Wf, 


Automatically responds to nat- 
ural forces. Increases pitch as 
air speed increases. Gets plane 
to cruising level fast, on mini- 
mum fuel. 


_ — = 
SAFER LANDINGS: Aecromatic 
Propeller automatically adjusts 
its pitch for a long, flat glide. 
Moves to low pitch instantly for 
a quick pick-up if pilot over- 
shoots his field. 


Is Your Job HLPSIS UT phy 


DEPRESSION PROOF? 


is! 


-alifornia Flyers aviation mechanics graduates are insured against depression 


Ifficial estimates of the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
ion disclose that the aviation industry must have 750,- 
100 additional trained men by 1955. Yet only a few 
housand aviation mechanics were graduated from ac- 
redited aeronautical schools during 1946, far too few 
o meet the demand. 

This means that California Flyers trained aviation 
nechanics are practically assured of responsible posi-+ 
ions the moment they graduate. It means that these 
ositions will be permanent, despite the varying tides 
yf business generally. 


foday, as always, the demand for California 
‘lyers graduates exceeds the supply 

There has never been a time when California Flyers 
1as been able to supply the demand for its licensed 
\. & E. Mechanics graduates. For over 17 years every 
ranch of aviation has held these graduates in the high- 


Approved for veterans and by the C.A.A. 


California Flyers offers career courses in Aircraft and 
Engine Mechanics, Aircraft Mechanics and Engine 
Mechanics. These courses are approved for veterans 
and by the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


A high salary in 8 to 12 months 

Due to its recent expansion program, California Flyers 
now Offers immediate enrollment. That means you can 
enter today... be in a high-salaried position in 8 to 12 
months. 


Are you interested in flight training under 
famous California Flyers’ System? 

In response to many requests, California Flyers is con- 
sidering the reopening of its flight school. Hundreds 
of young men trained under this system are now pilot- 
ing all over the world. If you’are interested in learning 
to fly, check coupon below. If California Flyers flight 
school is reopened and is approved 
to offer flight training to veterans, 
you will be sent details. 


CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY .Send for 
California Flyers’ informative, illus- 
trated brochure now. Get the facts. 


CHOOL OF 
DJACENT LOS ANGELES AIRPORT * INGLEWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


AERONAUTICS 


ry 


‘st regard. Typical is the recent statement of a major gi Eee = 
iirline operator who volunteered the opinion that he pre- 5 ce ear . NIA FLY Be S mae = 
' : ; School of Aeronautics, Dept. S- 
erred California Flyers A. & E. Mechanics to all others. Hi 720 S. Redondo Blvd., Inglewood, Calif. my 
Ine of America’s oldest wm =sCC.s é~Piease send me illustrated brochure containing full Bg 
1eronautical institutions 3S information about courses, tuition, ete. and application we 
blank. I understand this will not obligate me in any way 
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founded in 1930, California Flyers is one of the oldest = M7 gin interested in Mechantes [7] Piloting L -4 
leronautical institutions in America. Its graduates a Nave Age = 
lold responsible positions in every field of aviation. It a Nantoe @ 
vas selected by the Army Air Forces to train over 5,000 Es : —. 
nechanics. It is a veteran in flying, mechanics and air - = City_—_______Zone plate a 
C ’ THERE 1S NO FLYING INVOLVED in AVIATION MECHANICS sg 
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Here are some bits of news we picked up 
in the last month. 

Of. course they’re about our favorite 
subject—flying—and our favorite people 
—them as does it! 

They put a solid brass model of a new 
jet job into a transonic wind tunnel and 
wound the wind up to 850 mph. The trail- 
ing edge of this so/id brass model melted 
away like butter! (Make a note to keep 
your putt putt down to placarded speed.) 


Another thing we note with great relief 
is that thunderstorms are not as bad as 
most pilots have thought. The Army’s 
been digging out the secrets of these 
storms. with specially equipped P-G1’s. 

The big night-fighters flew through 
thunderstorm after thunderstorm, col- 
lecting data, and the weather pilots swear 
that they’re nothing to be afraid of if 
you've got blind-flying instruments and are 
skillful in their use. 


And hete’s one last bit: 


DON'T FLY A PLANE WITH- 
CNG FAviENES. 


LOOSE OR WEAK ONES MIGHT 
OUT CHECKING THE ENGINE | |RESULT IN LOSS OF THE 4 
COWLING, THE ELANE, OR YOU 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


By Major Al Williams, Aus, “TATTERED WING TIPS,“ 


The huge PB2Y which used to be used 
by the Fleet Admiral who promised to 
ride the Emperor’s white horse through 
Tokyo is now carrying fresh fish from 
Alaska to U. S. points. Refrigeration ts 
achieved by flying at 18,000 feet! 


WHILE WE’RE ON FISH... 

. take a fish. Any fish! 

Scale him, and what have you got? 
You've got some fish . . . but you've got 
a lot of bone, too. 

Take out the bone, and what have you 
got? 

Nothing but tasty, nourishing fish! 

Now, take an oil. Any oil, as long as 
it’s crude. Refine it, and what you got? 

You've got a lubricant... but... 

In effect, you’ve taken the’ ‘sales off 
the crude and made a lubricant out of it. 
And there are still hydrocarbons left in 
that lubricant that don’t lubricate . . . hy- 
drocarbons that make sludge and carbon. 


You might call them the “‘bones”’ of a 
crude. 


That's precisely why Gulf’s Alchlor 
Process is so important to you. For this 
extra refining step gets extrasludge-carbon 
troublemakers out of Gulfpride Oil. 

Now what have you got? 


You've got Gulfpride Oil, the finest 
friction-tamer y6u ever put in an engine! 


LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 


“Many pilots forget in emergencies that 
they can get the equivalent of an extra 
inch of forward or back stick pressure 


*-* AND WE MIGHT LOSE 
ACUSTOMER FOR. THAT 
SUPER- AUS Ne sees 


by running their trim tabs all the way 
nose-up or nose-down!”’ 

This Little Known Fact About Well 
Known Planes won a commission as. 
Perch Pilot (bottom rung) for Charles A. : 
Packard, 1321 Arch St. , Philadelphia. 

You can get a commission, too, if your, 
Fact is as good as Packard’s, and is ac-| 
companied with proof! | 

Here’s another one, from right here 1 in 
Pittsburgh: 


| 
| 


“Tt takes 2 railroad tank cars to fuel) 
the B-36—21,116 gal. fuel; 1,200 gal. oil!”’) 

That was from T. W. Janssen, Jr., of} 
6314 Saint Marie St. His commission as) 
Perch Pilot (br) is on the way. 

That’s all there is to it, fellahs. You) 
send in your “‘Fact’’ on a post card or in) 
a letter, enclose proof— ! —and if we use} 
it you can join the elegant and exclusive: 
order of Perch Pilots. : 

And after you've gotten 5 ‘‘Facts’’ in} 
the Perch, you get promoted to Senior} 
Perch Pilot like SPP Charles Miller, of! 
Sacramento! : 

What are you waiting for? 

Address above. 


Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf: 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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NEW AVIATION EQUIPMENT 


RM 


AIRPORT OPERATION & MANAGEMENT 


Charles A. Zweng. Years of experience and 
exhaustive research make this newest book by 
Mr. Zweng a ‘'must'' to all airport operators. 
Dedicated exclusively to the operation and 
management of airports and fully illustrated, 
it will prove of inestimable value to the man- 
ager or operator in making a success of his 
business. $4.50 


GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING. Contains 
"Multiple Choice'’ examinations on Naviga- 
tion, Meteorolgy, Aircraft and Theory of Flight, 
Engines and CAR. It's new and different. Some- 
thing you cannot afford to be without. Post- 
paid. $3.00 


METEOROLOGY for AIRMEN (Zweng), $3. 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING (Zweng). Pre- 
pares for Private and Commercial Rating. 
Postpaid or C.O.D. $3 


AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MANUAL (Zweng), 
Postpaid or C.O.D. $3 


FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR (Zweng), $3 


AIRLINE TRANSPORT PILOT RATING. An- 
other ''first'' book by Zweng. Prepares for 
Airline Pilot Rating. $4.00 


ZWENG NEW ENCY. AVIATION DICTION- 
ARY. (A must book for every airman) $6.00 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
Dept. SK 
12021 Ventura Blvd. No. Hollywood, Cal. 


YOUR FUTURE IN 
AVIATION begins with 


Helicopter Traming 


@ Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 
@ Inexpensive housing facilities avail- 


able, 
school. 

@ Employment assistance upon comple- 
tion of training. 


Insure your future in aviation by writing 
today for full information. 


_ New England 
Helicopter Service, Inc. 


State Airport—Hillsgrove, R. I. 
Telephone Greenwood 1803 


conveniently located near 


AIR YOUR VIEWS 


For More Plane Criticism 


Dear Sirs: 

I liked your report on the L-5. Not that I am 
interested in the L-5, but the comments on moun- 
tain and small-field fiying were interesting. I also 
liked the criticism of specific planes. We need 
more critical articles on personal planes. While 
they have progressed tremendously, there is still 
plenty of room for improvement. I also like your 
educational articles, such as beach landings, and 
slips. In short, you have a good magazine! 

DONALD R. HOLM 
Richmond, California 


He Likes It, Too 


Dear Sirs: 

I just finished reading Arentz’s report on the 
L-5 in the June issue. He was very enthusiastic 
about this plane, and he has every reason to be. 
I have flown over 1,000 hours in this plane, more 
than 600 of which were in the CBI theater. On 
several evacuation flights I carried a litter pa- 
tient. a doctor, and an oxygen tank. We always 
carried two walking patients at altitudes up to 
12,000 feet. I have done cargo drops with the 
L-5 at 14,000. While with the 10th Air Force 
air-jungling rescue unit, I took 600 pounds of 
eargo and a man to kick it out, off a strip at 
Kuyung, China, with a field elevation of 5,600 
feet. That plane is in a performance class all 
by itself. It will haul most anything that can be 
loaded into it. 

I am flying several ships at the present time, 
but outside of the Bonanza, I have seen nothing 
that will begin to compare with the L-5. The 
pictures of the L-5 made me homesick. 

r EARLE ROBINSON 


Mason, Michigan 


Canadian Come-on 


Gentlemen: 

One continually reads about the lack of air- 
port facilities and airports. Here in Canada, 
around Toronto and many other places, the coun- 
try is dotted with airports, and should anyone 
wish to go on a trip, he ean easily find places 
to go where there are accommodations and sery- 
ices for both airplane and _ pilot. 

Right in the heart of Toronto itself, we have 
a very up-to-date airport where private planes 
are flown. It is owned by the city, and is too 
small for the commercial airlines which use a 
larger field to the north. The field contains 
hangars, control tower, landing lights, two econ- 
crete runways, and two asphalt taxiing strips. It 
is a pity that the airport is used by so few 
visitors. It is used almost entirely for flight 
instruction. Though many American planes come 
to Canada, the quantity of airports spreads them 
about. ARTHUR LEVMAN 


Toronto, Ontario 


Disappearing Airport 


Gentlemen: 

I was astounded to note on page 12 of your 
July issue that you called attention to the old 
Polk Grove airport. This airport has not been 
operative for some time. For the benefit of the 
flying trap-shooters, you could have pointed out 
that immediately adjoining the ATA grounds 
is Dayton Municipal Airport with four 5,000- 
foot runways, and one of 5,500 feet, adjoining 
turf strips, control tower, landing lights, radio 
not required, no landing fees, ample tie-down 
space, hangar facilities, excellent service from 
several operators, and the like. 

JOHN E. COLEMAN 
Dayton, Ohio 


We checked in several airport directories, 
which listed the Polk Grove airport as operative, 
before we wrote the article in question. Appar-- 
ently Directors of the directories have not been 
out that way for some time. Thank you for’ 
bringing us up to date on this field . .. and we? 
hope no pilot stretched his gas to reach this non- 
existent airport! We appreciate hearing about the»: 
facilities at the Dayton Municipal field. It is good | 
to hear of a municipal airport that welcomes the | 
private flyer!—Eb. 


Wanna Join? 


Dear Sirs: 

Your magazine, by publishing our letter re-| 
questing members, was instrumental in the or-} 
ganization of, I believe, the only flying club in} 
Brooklyn. We bought and paid for a Cub and en-» 
joyed many hours of flying in it at $3.00 per: 
hour. We are now ready to form another club, , 
this time with a Champion on floats. We have: 
five members, and need five more. Safety, both) 
in the air and on the water, is the key-note of! 
this new club’s constitution. We believe many) 
people, both men and women, in this area would) 
be interested in joining such a elub, and that) 
our club will do much to encourage flying. 


ARNOLD FRIEDMAN 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


We shall be glad to forward to Arnold the names) 
of any readers who are interested.—Ep. 


Not the Only One 
Gentlemen: 
In the report on the BT-13 in the July issue,| 
the author wrote the opinion that probably no} 
other pilot ever soloed a 450-hp plane of that} 
weight with a total logged time of less than 52} 
hours. Perhaps Mr. Arentz would be interested) 
to know that I soloed a much heavier and much} 
more powerful airplane in a little more than hal 
that time. On May 18th of this year, I soloed my) 
own AT-6 (600 hp) with a total logged time of! 
28 hours and 45 minutes. | 
JOHN L. CRONE | 


Dayton, Ohio 


FLYING SPORTSMAN 4D 
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. METEO 


@ Accurate weather forecasting is essential 
to airlines, railroads, oil companies and many 
other industries. The Civil Service employs 
observers and meteorologists. The extension 
of commercial aviation into new territories 
creates a need for more weather stations that 


can be staffed only with trained aerologists. 


Spartan can train you in a school that is fa- 
mous for thoroughness of instruction, practical 
methods of training, and a wealth of modern 
equipment. Mail the coupon today for full 


details. 


No. 5 OF A SERIES OF 
AVIATION CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


Presented as a part of Spartan's Personal Counsel- 
ing Service which is available to you for the asking. 


mYWAYS:. OCTOBER, 1947 


Our Catalog Will Tell You How Well 
and How Quickly Spartan Can Train 
You for an AVIATION CAREER 


PDB RBBB BTR ee td amag 
Maxwell W. Balfour, Director 
Spartan School of Aeronautics Dept. S-107 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please send your free 64-page Catalog immediately. 


Nene= = SS Age 
Address 
Ci ya State 
Indicate which of these branches interests you: 
Flight Instruments 
Mechanics Aeronautical Engineering 
Radio Airline Maintenance Engineering 


Meteorology Management and Operations 
Spartan is approved for training under the G. |. Bill of Rights 
BER BB RRR BES BER RRR RRR PEPER BEE eee eee 
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This exceptionally fine 


CHRONOGRAPH 
Brand New! 


Available for 
Immediate Delivery 


$31.00 


tax Ine 


Check these features 


V 17 jewel Swiss 
Chronograph 

\V Chrome and steel case 

\/ Telemeter 

\V Records accurately intervals from 
1/5 second to 30 minutes 

\/ A master stop watch 

\ Anti-magnetic 

\. Modern beauty-exacting precision 


The low price of $37.50 tax incl. post- 
paid, makes it possible for every pilot 
or navigator to have one of the finest 
chronographs made. (Offer good in U.S. 
only.) It is understood that if | am not 
satisfied, | may return my purchase with- 
in 5 days, for full refund. 


For immediate delivery order as follows: 


John Keane, 5752 Wayne Ave., Phila. 44, Pa. 
Enclosed is: [_] money order, [_] check, for $37.50 


or 


Ce re ee i eC ac 


New catalogue sent on request. We have 
many new personal items for pilots. 


What every pilot and 
plane owner 
should know .... 


ON THE AIR... Plane to 
Tower talk is im- 
portant. Here’s 
the procedure. 


CRIPPLED PIGEON Look 
for signs of wear 
in your plane .. . 
and here’s how to 


repair them. 


Also 
INSTRUMENT KNOW-HOW 
in 


NOVEMBER ISSUE 


Aero Oddities 


Teamwork. On final approach of ‘stu- 
dent check-ride, Instructor spotted 
field’s busy runways, cautioned the 
student to use brakes alternately, if 
and when needed. Near end of land- 
ing roll, taxiing Stearman loomed up 
ahead of student’s plane. Obedient 
student jammed on left brake, anxious 
instructor got on right brake, helpless 
plane went up on nose. (Lt. H. H. 
Searls, Pensacola, Fla.) 


What's in a Name. Pan American’s 
Clipper Flora Temple (N. Y. to 
Johannesburg, 44 flight hours) was 
named for famous sailing clipper Flora 
Temple (N. Y. to San Francisco, 129 
days) was named for racing mare 
Flora Temple (two miles in 5:52:25), 
(B. R. Snyder, Beachwood, N. J.) 


Grounded. Olympia, Washington pilot 
Abe Zaha went on fishing trip via sea- 
plane to Packwood Lake. Weather 
closed in en route, and gasoline ran 
low. Pilot Zaha landed float-equipped 
plane on grassy strip at Chehalis air- 
port, gassed up, took off again. (H. 


Clifford, Tacoma, Wash.) 


Trespassing. When airport manager W. 
Lovett of Elkton, Md., complained to 
neighboring farmer that his cows were 
constantly wandering through fence 
onto airport’s runways, the farmer re- 
ported his cows couldn’t be kept in. 
To Lovett’s question, Why?, farmer 
replied, “Yer planes fly so fast and 
low over the fence that the fence posts 
, pulled out of ground by suc- 
tion.” Lovett’s planes are Piper Cubs! 


(L. S. Gibson, Jr., Wilmington, Del.) 


are bein 


Walking Bird. Forced down by thick 
fog, Cub pilot landed on highway, 
started taxiing down it, hopped over 
several cars and Greyhound bus, final- 
ly pulled into auto entrance of Hines- 
ville Airport after 8 miles “on the 


road.” (A. Belt, Shanks, W. Va.) 


Forced Landing. Pilot John Post and 


a passenger were caught in a storm 
while flying over mountainous terrain 
in the west. Only flat surface in sight 
was 3,388-foot ‘bridge. Pilot Post 
circled bridge, attracted attention of 
motorists who stopped their cars and 
blocked off both ends of span for run- 
way. Then Pilot Post brought his small 
plane down to a safe landing on the 
narrow span. (Mrs. L. Cross, Wichita, 


Kansas. 


Blind Luck. Private pilot in Aeronca 
Chief flew to neighboring airport to 
see an AAF air show. Noticed some 
air activity, but flew through it to land 
safely at field. Few minutes later, six 
P-51 pilots approached private pilot, 
reported their dogfight had been fur 
and suggested he join in their struggle 
again sometime. (J. Dutch, Aberdeen, 


South Dak.) 


Winged Battle. Preparing to start en- 
gine of patrol plane, two mechanics 
were attacked by swarm of hornets at 
home in ship’s intake. Mechanics re- 
treated, then made flanking attack and 
defeated enemy by giving them quick 
freeze with CO2 bottle. (H. Haddad! 
Wickford, R. 1.) | 


Flying Oven. On take-off from Canas- 
tota Airport (N. Y.), Instructor-Pilot 
Richards noticed odor of cooking meat. 
When he landed his Luscombe Silvaire 
30 minutes later, Pilot Richards found 
a well-cooked bird in his plane’s mani- 
fold cowling. (D. Wilcox, Clockville- 


New York) 


Att'n Readers: 


If you have any news-note oddities 
pertaining to aviation, send them to 
SKYWAYS, Box 17, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. Five dollars 
will be paid the sender of each 
“oddity” printed. Contributions cannot 
be returned unless accomp~nied by 
stamped addressed envelope. The de- 
cision of the editors is final. 
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‘XIMUM TRAINING | 
IN MINIMUM TIME — 


CAL "fA. € R® Career Training will add dollars to your pay 


check all the rest of your life! This leadership training is complet: 
thorough and highly concentrated. The courses are C.A.A. approve 
all non-essentials eliminated to train you in the shortest period o 
for the best position possible. Upon graduation you are fully quali 

to enter the employ of an aircraft manufacturer or airline. 


Since 1929 Cal-Aero Technical Institute training has We invite your consideration and cot parison. Just 
been dedicated to the advancement of ambitious young mail the coupon for full information: and details, but 
men for careers in Aviation. Specializing in Aeronau- DO IT TODAY. Enrollment is: limited. 
tical Engineering and Master Aviation mechanics, it 
can provide you with a foundation for a profitable | 
occupation and secure future. The subjects you study C#!-Aero has solved the — 
: : housing situation for its 
are the very things you do on the job, and are approved 
“students. Your room, 
by the Aviation Industry, the very men who employ boards@se | -ansporta- 
you and know today’s requirements. tion are no longer a 
problem here. 


Over 6000 civilian successful graduates in all phases of 


a 
ip aviation activity, prove that Cal- Aero s APPROVED 
training gets results and always pays. FOR 
WE HAVE*THE EXPERIENCE— VETERANS 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT. 
e 


TRAIN IN SUNNY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


Send full information and catalogue free, on courses checked below: 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 

MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 

SPECIALIZED ENGINE COURSE 

SPECIALIZED AIRPLANE COURSE 

POST GRADUATE AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
COMBINATION MECHANICS AND ENGINEERING COURSE 
SPECIALIZED AIRCRAFT SHEET METAL 

HOME STUDY—AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING 
HOME STUDY—AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINT READING 
HOME STUDY—STRESS ANALYSIS AND DESIGN 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE BIRTH DATE 


SKYWAYS, OCTOBER, 1947 iN 


At Last...1 Separate Air Force! 


Establishment of separate Air Force adds to | 


Natl security, offers opportunity to youth 


T long last, Congress and the President 

have struck the shackles from the 

American Eagle. The Air Forces have 
been given separate status, on a par with 
the Army and Nayy under the new Depart- 
ment of National Defense. After so many 
years of clipped wings, of being tied to the 
too-often pedestrian thinking of the Ground 
Forces, they are free to soar far and fast in 
the protection of this nation’s way of life. 

It is a moment for sober rejoicing by the 
men who have labored since the days of 
Kittyhawk to bring American aviation to 
full stature. It could probably not have 
been achieved if the threat of Russian ag- 
gression had not loomed so darkly on tke 
world’s horizons. On August 1, we cele- 
brated the 40th Anniversary of the begin- 
ning of military flying. With all that has 
been accomplished during these four dev- 
ades, the next 10 years should see develop- 
ments so much more fantastic that today’s 
planes will seem childish toys by compart- 
son. There is cause for double satisfaction 
in the merger. The new freedom of the Air 
Arm is not opportunity for license—but 
opportunity to work within the frame of 
the Department of Defense as an equal 
partner with the Navy and the Army, 
where, if the philosophy already expressed 
by the new Secretary James Forrestal aud 
by General Eisenhower and Admiral Nimitz 
is carried into action, we can, at last, hope 
to see pooling of resources, of ideas, of re- 
search objectives—all leading to economy 
and the most complete effectiveness of our 
national strength. 

Historically, the effort for freedom of the 
Air Arm goes back to 1919 when the first 
recommendation was made by the Presi- 
dent’s Aviation Mission for a separate De- 
partment of Air Service, to be headed by a 
civilian Secretary, who would have juris- 
diction over civil, military and naval avia- 
tion. Years brought wisdom as to the di- 
vorcement of civil flying from the military, 
although with close coordination in matters 
which concerned security. Billy Mitchell’s 
near martyrdom in the cause of air ae- 
velopment made the continuing fight dra- 
matically popular, but the public soon for- 
got and Congress was still under the 
‘influence of the pressures of Service jeal- 
ousies. The Morrow Board, in 1925, suc- 
ceeded in gaining organization of the 
Bureau of Air Commerce and the forma- 
tion of the Air Corps in a stronger posi- 
tion within the Army. Some 16 other Boards 
and Committees investigated and reported 
in the period preceding the Second World 
War, many of them heavily in favor of 
separation. But it took the combination of 
the Russian threat and the need for econ: 
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AN EDITORIAL 


omy to bring the desired end, so long in 
the constructive thinking of military men. 

Now, the youngest Service is faced with 
the challenge to prove itself, in spite of 
drastic appropriation cuts, and a serious 
lack of trained personnel. Word has gone 
down the line from the Chief, Lt. Gen. 
Carl Spaatz, that there must be a 55-Group 
Air Force in being by January, 1948, “or 
else!” Those who saw the General in action 
overseas believe he will reach his objective, 
but it is going to be tough, uphill work. 

Approximately 490,000 men and officers 
have been authorized by law—the total 
now stands at 310,000, of which 45,000 are 
officers. To fill the gap of 90.090 men in the 
few short months remaining of this year 
will require one of the most concentrated 
recruiting drives in_ history. Strangely 
enough, now that the Aviation Cadet Train- 
ing Program has been reopened to civilian 
youths, and the Aviation Career Plan to 
those whose wish to enlist and train for 
specialist ratings in the ranks, there has 
been little response. 

The Cadet Program offers pilot treining, 
leading towards a commission and _ flying 
status. To qualify you must: 1) Be an un- 
married male citizen and agree to remain 
unmarried during training; 2) between 18 
and 264% years old; 3) have the equiva- 
lent of two years of college or pass an 
educational test; 4) be able to pass health 
and mental tests; 5) live within the con- 
tinenial limits of the U. S. If you qualify, 
you are enlisted as an Aviation Ca let, to 
serve three years, unless your service is 
terminated sooner for some reason. On 
graduation, you receive the commission of 
Second Lieutenant and serve on active 
duty for six months, with the chance to 
stay in the Air Forces as a regular officer, 
if you wish, under present conditions. 

The Aviation Career Plan offers to high 
school graduates between 17 and 34 years 
old, the opportunity to choose the course 
or courses they wish to study. Upou ac- 
ceptance, and after 13 weeks of basic 
training, specialized instruction in the 
chosen field begins. Courses cover eyery- 
thing from maintenance to electronics, and 
advancement to noncommissioned status is 
possible for those men who prove them- 
selves, In addition, under the new regula- 
tions, those who can qualify can become 
eligible for training as commissioned of- 
ficers. Of the 45,000 officers now in the 
AAF, 50 per cent are pilots, 12 per cent 
are other air crew (navigators, radio, bom- 


bardiers, engineers) and 38 per cent non- ~ 


flying. 
Air Force Commands now include: Stra- 
tegic, Tactical, Air Defense, Air Material. 


Training, Transport, the Air University and 
the Air Proving Ground. With the tre; 
mendous increases in research and de> 
velopment, particularly into such subjects 
as electronics, rocket and jet propulsion. 
and guided missiles, an entire new field ha 
opened up for the men who want to have 
a part in the world of the future. 

At the time of writing, Lt. Gen. Hoy 
Vandenburg, Deputy Commander of the 
AAF, heads a Board which is carrying out 
a vigorous re-examination of the entire 
organization. When Secretary Forrestal 
calls for the plans for the new set-up) 
they will be ready. 

In the meantime, General Eisenhower 
has ordered the Army to continue to service 
and cooperate with the AAF in every de- 
tail until it is able to stand alone. Suclt 
a spirit is in keeping with the will ta 
eliminate past frictions and create an 
actual inter-service esprit de corps which 
can prevent repetition of the old-time bat 
tles for supremacy. After all, whatever the 
uniform, they are all American. In view 
of the tragic necessities of these days of 
unquiet “peace,” and the dreadful implica- 
tions of what a third World War would 
mean, such unification in spirit as well as 
fact is the least we can expect and demand 
of our defense forces. The strength of such 
union, even under the stringent economies 
imposed by the Congress, can well mean 
the difference between real peace and am 
atomic war. The importance of a free, un- 
trammeled Air Force cannot be over-esti4 
mated. The time has come in the annals of 
the nat’ons when it can well be said, “By 
their wings ye shall know them.” 

The challenge is plain to every young 
man who has an interest in aviation. The 
opportunity for a free education in the 
science of flight. almost prohibitively ex- 
pensive if privately bought; of contact with 
the finest equipment in the world, much of 
it unavailable to civilian students, is ex- 
ceptional. Even if the officer or enlisted 
man*returns to civil life at the end of his 
comparatively short period of required sérv- 
ice, he will be in a far better position ta 
make a professional career for himself 
than would otherwise be the case. Once 
again, it becomes the job of the average 
citizen to take upon himself the duty o 
supporting the men in uniform in doing 
their job. If General Spaatz is to be able 
to achieve his objective of the fully manned 
and equipped minimum of 55 Air Groups 
by the first of the new year, then the 
country for whose safety he is laboring. 
must rally to his support. Once azain| 
let's “Keep ’Em Flying!” 

J. FRED HENRY 


FLYING SPORTSMAN AN 
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NORTHROP 


Aeronautical Institute 


Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 


Dedicated to the advancement and training 


of men for careers in aviation 
1521 East Broadway 
Hawthorne, California 


SY WAYS. OCTOBER, -1947 


APPROVED 
FOR VETERANS 


SEND COUPON FOR CATALOG 
AND COMPLETE INFORMATION 


NAIL also offers 


an outstanding course in 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics 
.. Approved by Civil 


Aeronautics 
Administration 


as NORTHROP AERONAUTICAL 
1521 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, Calif. 


C Aeronautical Engineering 


INSTITUTE 


Please send me the Institute catalog and complete information, 
including starting dates of classes, I am interested in 


0) Aircraft and Aircraft Engine Mechanics (A&E) 


© Name . 

e 

e —< 

e Address Age 

° 

° - 

A City Zone State 

e Check one: O) Veteran U1 In Service DO Civilian 
@eeeeeeeeseeoeeeeeeeeeeeece eee eee 
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Where 


CANADA 


Probably no area in the world has made 
greater use of the airplane than Canada. 
Combine that air-mindedness with Canada’s 
innumerable facilities for the sportsman flyer 
and you have a veritable fiyer’s paradise. 

If you fly your personal plane into Canada, 
remember to do so via established Airports of 
Entry. Also make sure Customs officials at 
that port of entry have been advised of 
your ETA. Be sure, too, your ETA is within 
the operating hours of the Customs officers. 
To be on the safe side, consider 9 AM to 5 
PM the established work day of the Customs 
Officés at the various airports of entry. 

“The pilot of the visiting aircraft must show 
his aircraft registration certificate, airworthi- 
ness certificate, log book and air screw cer- 
tificate.” It'd be a good idea to have your 
birth certificate with you, too... just in 
case. With all these in order, the Canadian 
Customs official will issue the pilot a Permit 
Form C-15 for a period not exceeding three 
months. Don’t lose this form! On subsequent 
landings in Canada, prior to final departure, 
no report to Customs is necessary provided 
the pilot has this form C-15 in his posses: 
sion. The pilot will surrender it to the Cus- 
toms officer when he leaves Canada. 

Flying sportsmen heading for Canada 
would do well to write for condition of air- 
ports and seaplane bases (District Inspector, 
Southern Airways, Dept. of Trans., 4 Hugh- 
son St. S., Hamilton, Ontario), and air regu- 
Jations and traffic rules (District Inspector, 
Air Regulations, 1 Montgomery Ave., Tor- 
onto, Ontario). Another handy booklet to have 
is called “Flying Facts about Ontario.” Write 
Dept. of Travel & Publicity, Parliament 
Bldg., Toronto. This will give you detailed 
information about air-touring Canada, _air- 
ports, etc. It would be a good idea, too, to 
write for a booklet explaining Canada’s hunt- 
ing and fishing regulations, license fees, etc. 
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(o Fly 


ONTARIO 


This Province of Canada, twice as large as 
the state of Texas, is one of the dominion’s 
best all-year-round vacation spots. Offering 
good swimming, boating, fishing in the 
summer, and skiing, hunting, hockey, etc., 
in the wintertime, Ontario lays justifiable 
claim to almost every kind of outdoor sport. 

One popular place is Lake of the Woods 
near Kenora, Ontario. The Metcalf Camps 
there are located in the heart of one of 
Canada’s best hunting and fishing areas. 
Quarters are good, food is excellent 
and the fishing is something you'll never 
stop talking about. And there’s swimming, 
hunting, boating, ete., too. Write Mel Stinch- 
field, Valparaiso, Indiana, for details. 

Probably one of the best vacation places 
for pilots who want to fly their own planes 
to Canada is Gravenhurst. The Doherty Air 
Service of Muskoka, Ltd., not only will look 
after your plane but it will also fly you to 
other vacation spots further north. Doherty 
Air Service provides good accommodations, 
home-cooked food at their Aero Lodge, out- 
door swimming in their pool, and tennis or 
badminton. Doherty is operated by a group 
of ex-service men for the air-tourist trade. 

Another excellent vacation spot is in the 
North Bay district. The Trout Lake Lodge, 
Trout Mills, is the flyers’ stop-off-and-stay 
spot for this section. It’s from the Trout Lake 
Lodge that you'll go roughing it back in the 
bush country, Guides are available for hunt- 
ing; the summer fishing is excellent; and for 
those Who like skiing, winter in this area offers 
a skier all the skiing he can take. Trout Lake 
Lodge is particularly anxious to entertain flyers. 
The airport for Trout Lake Lodge is within 
a few miles of the lodge itself, (See airport 
listing “North Bay Airport” for details.) 
Sull another excellent fall vacation place 
for flying sportsmen is Pine Beach Lodge on 
Vermilion Bay in southeastern Ontario. 


‘Kenora Airport—Kenora (Operated | 


aN 


Personal Plane Information: 


Vermilion Bay Airport—Vermilion Ba 
(Operated by Canada’s Dept. of Hae i 
Turf landing strip, NE/SW, 3,900 feet. Fu 


service available. 


Dept. of Transport) Turf landing stra 


NE/SW, 3,500 feet. Fuel, service, Custon 
facilities available. 


Kenora Seaplane Base—Kenora (Ope 
ated by Ontario Provincial Air Service) W 
refuel aircraft if pilot carries Imperial ( 
credit card. Anchorage restricted. N/S) 
miles. . | 


Kenora Seaplane Base—Kenora (Operat 
by Canadian Pacific Air Lines) Landing ar 
NE/SW, 2 miles. | 


Hudson Seaplane Base—Hudson, Ontaa 
(Operated by Canadian Pacific Airline 
Landing area E/W, 5 miles. Fuel, anche 
age, minor service available. 


Sioux Lookout Seaplane Base—Sio) 
Lookout (Operated by Canadian Pacific A) 
Lines) Landing area N/S 2 miles. 


Sioux Sea Base—(Operated by Ontaa} 
Provincial Air Service) Refueling restrict| 
to holders of Imperial Oil credit cards. Lan 
ing area NE/SW 3 miles. Anchorage i} 
stricted. | 


tion Ltd.) Landing area NE/SW 3 miles3| 


North Bay Airport—North Bay (Operat| 
by Dept. of Transport) Asphalt runwe 
NE/SW, 4,850 feet. Fuel, Customs facilité 
available. 


i 
| 
| 


\] 
Muskoka Airport—Gravenhurst, Ontaal 
(Operated by Dept. of Transportation) Trl 
runway NE/SW, 3,100 feet. Hangars, fal 
service, charter, training available. Lod gin 
lood, sports available. 


| 


Trout Mills Seaplane Base—Trout Mié 
Ontario (Operated by Northern Flying Se; 
ice, Ltd.) Landing area E/W 14 miles. Fe) 
service available, anchorage. Charter servi) 
to other points available. 


Write to the Surveyor General, Legal S53 
vey & Map Service, Labelle Bldg. Ottaw 
Canada, for Canadian Aeronautical Cha 
(25 cents each) —Ed. 
Editor’s Note:—Airport information sé 
plied in the “Where to Fly” columns is to) 
used as supplementary material only. For 4 
tailed information we suggest that you ce 
sult CAA’s Airman Guide. We invite yé 
criticism and correction of any. errors th 
might occur. Your help will help us to-} 
vide personal pilots with accurate and 61 
sary airport data. + 
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A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 


How to avoid crankcase foaming 


Moisture condensation in your aircraft engine increases crankcase 
foaming many fold. To avoid this possibility pilots should keep 
the oil level up to the full mark. In addition to minimizing con- 
densation this practice will help keep oil temperatures lower. 
One of the many reasons pilots depend on RPM Aviation Oil is 
because its “defoaming’’ compound greatly reduces this trouble 


under all operating conditions. 


The anti-knock characteristics of aviation gasolines are now rated 
under two operating conditions. In the past these fuels were rated 
only under cruising conditions, but octane rating during take off 
has been found to be important. Now, with Chevron Aviation 
Gasoline exceeding the anti-knock requirements at take off, pilots 
are assured, extra performance when they need it most. Chevron 


Aviation Gasoline is perfectly balanced to give easy starting, fast 


take off and dependable protection aloft. 


Proper instrument care pays off in safer flying 


The proper care of aviation instruments is a simple and inexpen- 
sive precaution that pays off in accuracy at crucial moments. A 
suitable instrument lubricant is required for full protection, The 
anti-rusting ingredient in RPM Aviation Instrument Oil protects 
gyro and other instrument bearings from rust due to ‘condensa- 
tion often found with ordinary oils. That’s why it’s recommended 


for all instruments where rusting is a problem. 


SHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS are AVIATION 
zood at airports throughout the United States GASOLINE 

ind Canada. Ask your Standard Airport Dealer 
n the West...or write to Standard of California, 
225 Bush St., Room 1618, San Francisco 20, Cal. 
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Flying Sportsman New 


MAINE AIRPARK BOASTS DEER AT ITS DOOF 


New Type of Glare 


A sun cap with a built-in glare-shield is 
the latest addition to the list of pilot aids. 
The cap itself is the ordinary type (with a 
visor) worn by pilots. But what makes it 
different is the glare shield, shaped like 
sunglasses without bows, which snaps under 
the visor. A hinge arrangement allows the 
shield to be adjusted into place when the 
sun or snow is bright, and provides for 
tucking it away along the visor on a dull 
day. The cap with shield is made by the 
Polaroid Corporation, of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, and won for its designers first 
prize in Polaroid’s new-product competition. 
The new cap should prove handy to pilots. 


ARIZONA STATE AVIATION 
CONFERENCE 


The 1947 Arizona State Aviation Con- 
ference will be held on Friday and Satur- 
day, October 3rd and 4th, at Douglas, Ari- 
zona. The Arizona Airmen’s Association re- 
cently accepted an invitation to hold their 
October meeting in conjunction with the 
State Aviation Conference in Douglas. It is 
expected that all aviation interests in Ari- 
zona will be represented at this meeting. 


Shield For Pilots 


DECOYS FOR DUCK HUNTERS 


Duck hunters selecting decoys for the 
coming season will do well to consider 
“Ariduk” made by the General Fibre Com- 
pany, 1723 Locust St., St. Louis 3, Missouri. 
Ariduks come in five different types: Mal- 
lard, Pintail, Blue-Bill, Canvas Back and 
Black Dot enough variety to satisfy 
most any hunter. Outstanding feature of 
these decoys is the hollow fibre lightweight 
body, with a solid molded fibre bottom. Gun 
shot will not sink them, in case they fool 
the hunter as well as live ducks, and they 
have anchor hooks already installed. 


OLDEST AIR PASSENGERS 


Probably the oldest passengers in the 
history of air transport were a pair of 
alligators which alligator farmer Bill Kim- 
breil, of Tempe, Arizona, recently brought 
from their lair north of Texarkana, Texas, 
to his ’gator farm at Tempe. The 350-year- 
old leathery passengers were flown in two 
twin-engine Cessnas by pilots Merrill Ran- 
dall and Dave Hulet. 


HUNTERS FLY TO TEXAS HUNTING GROUNDS 


A HUNTING we will go... a hunting 


. etc., only today the hunter gets there via 
plane, in this case a Stinson Voyager. Scene is Col. Jack Lapham's Flying L Ranch, well- 
known air resort in Bandera, Texas. Col. Lapham recently took delivery on the 
3,000th Stinson manufactured since the war. Texas boasts quail, deer for the hunter. 
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Airport operators put out wel 
come mat for visiting airmen 


‘Way up in the middle of Maine, fiv 
miles north of Brownville Junction, and 0} 
the Lewiston Chart, nestles Prairie Ain 
park. North of Prairie are woods, lakes, an) 
more woods. It’s really a jumping-off plac 
for the flying sportsman who has heard an) 
heeded the call of the wild. Prairie Aiz 
park, itself, offers just about anything thi 
pilot could desire. There are cabins, rooma 
a restaurant, and even a roller-skating rin) 
on the field. There are three streams full a 
brook trout within a five minutes’ walk from 
the field.. And for the hunter, deer arr 
so plentiful that you can shoot them from 
your window if you're feeling lazy. Actually 
Prairie Airpark is right in the heart o 
some of the finest fishing and hunting coum 
try to be found anywhere in the States. | 

What’s more the boys who operated thy 
airpark guarantee to take mighty good cars 
of your aerial buggy while you dash off fo 
that spot of hunting or fishing, or just plain 
hiking, if you prefer. 


HUNGRY HUNTER'S | 
DILEMMA | 


Here’s a tip for the hungry hunter who lef 
the cook at home, or who, perhaps, is wounde: 
to see his prize bag dried to a leathery mag 
by certain feminine cooking methods. I] 
other words, how to cook that duck you shot} 
In the first place, every hunter ought to knoy 
before he ever loads a gun, that ducks shoul! 
be drawn as soon as possible. A clean pickin) 
job can be done by dipping the duck in ha 
parafine. With a few slices of onion inside 
the ducks can be left for several days. Th 
cooking process itself is aciually quite simplé 
and we can’t understand why so many peopl 
come up with less than the best. Just was: 
the duck with salt water, rub with bacon fa) 
and stuff. A mouth-watering stuffing can b 
made from carrot, onion and celery an) 
green pepper, wild rice or barley, all in abou 
equal parts, seasoned, of course, with poultry 
seasoning or whatever you prefer. Cover th 
outside of the duck with paprika, put in thi 
roaster, breast side up, and shove it into thi 
oven while it’s going up to 450 degrees. Whe! 
the breast is browned, turn it over, an 
cover. At the end of an hour turn down th 
heat to 350 degrees. Pour the juices in th 
pan over it whenever it looks as if i 
getting dry. Time for roasting will depend o 
size and number of ducks—probably tw. 
hours, or less. If you want your ducks to tast 
as good at dinner as they looked from you 
blind, then you'd better at least supervise th 
cooking job, and if you really want to iollot 
through, then do it yourself! A flying hunte 
offered this recipe, so it must be good. 4H 
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Cow Chuina fee oiler Lwieg 


WILLIAM MASON SHEHAN... 

Assistant Commander ... Department of 
Tidewater Fisheries . . . State of Maryland 

emphasizes “Seabee doing grand job... 
on land ...on sea...and in the air... 
has eliminated entirely many daylight law 
violations in regard to harvesting of oysters 
++.Have had much use in coordinating 
activities of more than 100 man land and 
water force, covering state and operating 


30 patrol boats.” - : ° 


For Business... or Sport 


Nothing compares with this VERSATILE amptibian" 


Used by the Tidewater Fisheries for survey work 


and patrol...Flying from and to the labyrinth of 

waterways on Chesapeake Bay, the Seabee proves its 
sterling efficiency in another exacting task... 
Rough, tough, take-offs with four passengers and 
full fuel loads are the daily chore...and the 
rugged hull and powerful pusher have earned 
highest praise from critical Pilot Shehan .. .“A sound 
dependable airplane” is the way he puts it. For 
Business or Sport, you too will appreciate this New 
Design for Better Living . . . . Price $6000 F.A.F. 


FREE... Your copy of “Transportation Unlimited” 
Write Dept. p-2, ... Republic Aviation Corporation, 
Farmingdale, Long Island, New York. . «~ - 
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Wakes of the Ufight hundorbett 


SK PANS a OGIO BE kel 94 7. 


CARGO, everything from anchors 
to zippers, is in almost every 
case delivered to Alaska via air 


OLD PLANES, with low landing speed, 
cargo space, are preferred by Alaska 
bush pilots. New ships land too fast 


FLOATPLANES, many of them 
Cubs and similar two-seaters, are 
a main means of travei in Alaska 


Alaska Bush Flying 


VIATION in Alaska is coming down to earth. 
It’s still a world of its own for pilots—a dy- 
namic, sprawling frontier where tiny timber- 
fringed clearings, shifting sand bars, mountain 
slopes and twisting ribbons of ice are called “air- 
fields.” It’s a land where tough old-time bush pilots 
shrug off “normal operations” which would send a 
flyer in Texas or New York dashing to double his 
insurance before even setting foot in an airplane. 


But the CAB and CAA are winning out. Veteran 
Alaskan pilots still remark casually, “Sure, we can 
cross the Pacific in a rowboat—hop in!” Today, 
though, they phone for a weather report first. 

Yet it was only yesterday—in the 20’s and early 
30’s—that a dozen or so keen-eyed youngsters from 
the States were flying their open-cockpit, fabric- 
covered airplanes northward and conquering again 
this rigorous frontier land which before had sub- 


FAIRBANKS, a thriving city of 7,000, is base of most of 
Alaska's bush pilots. Airmindedest region in world, 
more than 875 of every 1,000 in Alaska travel by air. 
Compare this with U. S.'s 28 out of each 1,000 


RUNWAYS at Alaska airports 
aren't always concrete, and in 
wet season, landing gears "’sink" 


mitted only to dog teams. Now the airplane was in. 
In those days not a single prepared landing 
strip existed anywhere in Alaska. The Fairbanks 
airport was a race track. It had no lights. When 
Frank Pollock had to take off at night on his 
pioneer weather observation flights in the early 
30’s, he sent his mechanic with a flashlight to the 
far end of the field. In the inky blackness of one 
winter eve when the mechanic failed to appear, 
Pollock unknowingly took off across the runway 
instead of with it and carried as unscheduled freight 
a 12-foot pine tree draped across his skis. 
Landings made in the bush area were always 
hazardous, and many of them were almost incred- 
ible. Noel Wien, another pioneer Alaskan aviator, 
recalls the most difficult landing in his 750,000 
miles of Northland flying. During the summer of 
1925, Noel was called into the bush to pick up 
a gold prospector stricken with pneumonia. Cruis- 
ing over mountainous terrain in his Hissel Stand- 


By BRUCK A. WILSON 


PROSPECTOR waves to piane 
that brought him in. Overland 
trip would have taken 2 months 


STIFF WIND toppled tree on Cub's 
wing. Owner Johnson (head in hands) 
made make-shift repairs, flew it home man, his dog came via plane 


CABIN in remote Alaska was 
built of materials flown in. Even 


HUNTERS load up after a weekend of hunting few hun- 
dred miles from home. Flying sportsman no novelty here 


OLD-TIME bush pilots such as Harold Gillam, killed in 
early 30's, flew good weather or bad; was usually bad 


GOLD MINER, only 62 years old, decided to play it 
safe and learn how to fly. Here he pulls prop through 


ESKIMOS up and down Alaska northern coastline and 
sub-Arctic tundra hero-worship Arctic-fiyer Sig Wien 


ard, Noel found it virtually impossible to select a 
safe landing place. What appeared to be solid 
ground actually was pockmarked with treacherous 
“chuck holes.” Finally the former Minnesota farm 
boy swooped toward the mountainside. He hit 
ground at a 30-degree upward angle, stood on his 
brakes, and stopped in 200 feet. Three inches had 
been chipped off each end of the prop. 

Noel unlashed his spare propeller and installed. 
it. He loaded the patient aboard and looked around 
for a place to take off. There was none. Finally, with 
the aid of other prospectors, he pushed the plane to 
the top of the mountain, climbed in, and raced down 
the other side. 

Noel had a 100-foot run before a jagged preci- 
pice dropped vertically. His plane staggered sicken- 
ingly, then began to climb. 

Feats approaching that were almost common- 
place during the early days of Alaskan aviation. 

Weather reports generally were non-existent. Don 
Goodman of Anchorage used to cover the 340-mile 
run to Flat with his single-engine plane, one emer- 
gency landing field (which (Continued on page 46) 


COUNTRY between Fairbanks and Canadian border 
offers only twisting Chena Sough, forests, mountains 


A FARMER'S 
PLANE 


By BERT A. HANSON 


Farmer flies a Stinson, 
ealls it a useful addi- 


tion (o farm equipment 


ODAY, with so many of our nation’s farmers 
adding the airplane to the list of useful farm 
equipment, being a farmer is just another way of 
admitting you’re a pilot. Of all the people who 
own and fly their own planes these days, probably 
no group gets more really good use of an airplane 
than farmers do. The problem of a place to keep 
a plane, and a place to take-off from and land on, 
is of no concern to the farmer. He can keep his 
plane in the barn, and he can fly his ship from one 
of his own fields. What’s more just about every 
farmer has had to be a pretty good mechanic to 
keep his own farm machinery going, and that know- 
how comes in handy in taking care of a plane. 


FARMER BERT HANSON (left), at controls of new 
Flying Station Wagon, uses alfalfa field as his airport 
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STINSON-MAN Bill Klenke shows Farmer-Rancher Han- i) 
son how much cargo his new airplane will carry X-C 


As a dirt farmer and not too good a flyer, a new- 
comer to plane ownership, too old to enjoy stunt 
flying but young enough to enjoy the finer things 
of life, my reasons for wanting an airplane, and 
particularly a Stinson Flying Station Wagon, are 
important . . . at least to me. 

First of all, considering the kind of flying I do, 

I had to have a really rugged airplane. The places 
I bring my ship into and fly out of can’t exactly 
be called “airports,” that is unless you can call 
small fie'ds that are as rough as old cord roads 
airports. My home is in southern Minnesota and, 
fortunately for me, the ground I call home base 


POLLED SHORTHORNS are a specialty on Hanson's 
farm. He uses plane to fly him out for cattle check 


is a large alfalfa field. Between my alfalfa field 
and another field is a narrow drive that is perfect 
for take-offs. I use this drive when the alfalfa is 
so high it causes take-off trouble. But this is only 
about 4 or 6 weeks out of every year. Too, the field 
situated that we can always land into the 
wind, and that sets it up as being a safe field as 
far as my operations or anyone else’s are con- 
cerned. But it isn’t my home base that calls for 
rough-field operations, it’s the other fields that I 
have to fly in to. That’s where the Stinson’s stamina 
really shows up. 


~ 
MD 
n 
(2) 


Another thing I had to have in my airplane was 
power . .. and plenty of it. Only too well do I 


CARGO SPACE aft of seats will take as much as 552 
pounds of cargo, or two rear seats can be put in 


FLYING SPORTSMAN AND 


remember, a few years back, when I learned the 
hard way that when you need power ycu can’t 
subs.itute anything else in its p'ace. Flying in and 
out of small rough fields calls for power just the 
same as it dictates a definite need for ruggedness 
of plane construction. ee 

A third requirement was size and payload. I didn’t 
want a plane that forced me to do all my air travel- 
ing alone. I wanted a ship big enough to take 
others with me and still allow me carrying capacity 
in the form of luggage or cargo. 

In addition to those needs, there was, of course, 
the necessity for a certain amount of speed, lots 
of safety and simplicity in operation, reasonable 
flying range and economy of operation . . . and 
all that at the price I could afford to pay. The Stin- 


I’ve biought my ship through some pretty rugged 
weather and bad flying conditions but, throughout 
ail of it, she handled beautifully and displayed a 
stability that made you feel as though you were 
really sitting in a bigger and heavier ship. You 
might say that as a lightplane, the Stinson com- 
pares with others the way today’s Buick would 
compare with an old Model T Ford. In short, the 
ship is stable and doesn’t bob around like a cork 
in troubled water. Too, the ship’s 130-mph cruis- 
ing speed makes your own state a lot smaller than 
you think it is. 

As far as maintenance is concerned, my Stinson 
is as easy to take care of as an automobile. Since 
the day I took delivery on it (about three months 
ago), I’ve only had to change oil and put water in 


FARMER HANSON, chatting with a friend, recently 


flew 600 miles to take an injured man to hospital 


son Flying Station Wagon came along to fill the bill 
at just the right time. It’s just what I or any other 
farmer would want in an airplane. 

Many of you who never have been at the con- 
trols of a Stinson may wonder how it handles from 
a farmer’s point of view. It taxies easily and with- 
out too much vaning in crosswinds. And when you 
turn it into the wind and ease the throttle full 
forward for take-off, it’s a ready-and-willing-to-go 
airplane. You will be well above the field fence at 
the end of the “eighty” when you trim it for climb, 
and once at the desired altitude, you level it off, 
trim it for straight-and-level flight, and sit back 
... most of your flying work is now over until 
you’re ready to land. If you have to come into a 
short field, or make a short take-off, the Stinson 


has the flaps necessary for both procedures. 
viii 
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FARM OPERATOR in Texas, like Minnesota's Bert Han- 
son, calls his plane one of most useful farm items 


the battery. However, the average American farmer 
never would find maintenance of an airplane, and 
particularly the Stinson, a problem. Motors are 
pretty dependable all around, and the manufac- 
turers of today’s airplane engines have added dual 
ignition, and that eliminates about 90 per cent of 
the motor failures on any farm machinery where 
clean gasoline is used. All in all, just a little horse 
sense is needed in maintaining an airplane the same 
as it is needed in anything else . . . and horse sense 
is something most farmers have a bit of. 

As far as use of an airplane is concerned, I per- 
sonally feel that the longer I own an airplane the 
more I'll use it. Since we do rather a sizeable 
amount of farm drainage with machinery in the 
surrounding territory, I’ve found that I can do 
a better job of check- (Continued on page 48) 
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CLOSE WATCH of exhaust stack "Y" is better kept 
with muffs off. Be on guard for signs of cracks 


CHECK bottom of axle strut for marks that indi- 
cate whipping of brake cable that is too loose 


A Check on the 


O PLANES take more of a beating from flyers than the light 
tandem types like the Aeronca Champion, used in flying 
schools around the country. Susceptible to damaging errors 

of judgment by students, the training plane has to be inexpensive 
and easy to repair and, for the same reason of cost, has to be 
simple yet have enough instruments and equipment to make a 
training program as complete as possible. Filling these require- 
ments also makes it eminently suitable for the Sunday flyer who 
has to stretch his purse to make it fit his hobby. 

One of the important “musts” for the plane used in flight 
training is that it have comparatively few maintenance problems 
and these must be easy to take care of. It has to be a strongly 
built job to stand up under wear and tear, but its components 
cannot be too expensive. Stripping a wing by sideswiping a 
gasoline refueler does not come under the heading of normal 
deterioration, but not-too-costly repair of damage is a virtue 
of the welded frame, wood-spar, fabric-covered airplanes. Air- 
plane maintenance is almost akin to another problem stated by 
one anonymous seer: “Some planes are almost foolproof until 
some damned fool proves otherwise.” 

Well, as simple as the Aeronca Champion is, there are trouble- 
points that are worth a look-see, the (Continued on page 50) 


KEEP WATCH on forward spring assembly bolt (bottom left) near 
block. It should be replaced at periodic. Grease zerk fitting 
twice daily. Watch for cracks in pitot line (below) under wing 


FLYING 


SPORTSMAN AND 


BcuamPion 


Preventive maintenance AERONCA CHAMPION is strongly 


built, therefore offers few main- 


is airplane’ insurance tenance problems. Replacements 


are easily made _ necessary 


By JERRY LEICHTER 


LEATHER BINDING makes seal be- 
tween baffles and top cowl. Check 
binding to see that it is still pliable 


CHECK looseness between ail- 
eron control rod and bellcrank 
through lower inspection port 


bo 
on 
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PREFLIGHT your ship to make sure 
there are no cracks or leaks in 


exhaust stack, and no soot inside 


FUELING is routine, but be careful here, too. Good mech 


will ground fuel hose while you ground your plane. Also 


be sure attendant does not allow gas to spill over tank 


WELDING calls for special precautions. Metal shields 
are set up against inflammable parts, and fire guard 
stands by with an extinguisher. See that lights are OK 


OIL, GREASE, grass and littered newspaper are fire- 
hazards if exhaust spark catches. Before starting engine, 


push your plane away from oil puddles, grease, grass, etc. 


Plane Word 


URING a chat with the Aero Insurance Under- 
writers recently, it didn’t take your reporter 
long to discover that in this problem of safety 
in personal aviation, one of the prime factors 

to be considered is fire prevention. 

A good pilot may not want to do the dishes at 
home, but if he keeps his plane clean and in good 
shape you can call him a good housekeeper never- 
theless, or in this case, a good “plane-keeper.” And 
because he is a good plane-keeper, fire will not be 
one of the bugaboos to dog him. He won’t let it. 

The photographs shown here offer a lesson in 
airplane fire prevention. Taken under the super- 
vision of Aero Insurance Underwriters, and posed 
by Miss Gloria Heath, a commercial pilot and spe- 
cial assistant to Aero Insurance’s Chief Engineer, 
the pictures are worth some study on the part of 


MAPS, CHARTS, etc., should not be stored in baggage 


compartment, on seats and particularly not in compart- 


ment for flares. it pays to be orderly, neat in your plane 


- 


SMOKERS that are careless have caused many fires. 
Grind your cigarette out in metal ash tray. Don't snuff it 
out on floor, and don't toss a lighted butt out the window 


o The Wise 


the pilot-reader. That old 
worth a pound of cure” never had a better applica- 


“ ’ . 
ounce of prevention 


tion than it does to personal aviation. Heed the 
ounce of prevention suggested here and keep the 
pound in your pocket... . 

Remember to push your plane away from oil 
puddles and grease when you're starting the en- 
gine, Get your ship off dry grass, too. 

Don’t let gas spill over when your tank is being 
re-filled, and a careful mechanic will ground the 
gas hose before he uses it. Check up on that. 

If you must smoke while you're flying, use the 
plane’s ash tray. Don’t grind butt on the floor and, 
above all, don’t throw it out the window! 

These are just a few of the precautions noted in 
the pictures. Take all the advice Aero Insurance 
offers. It ll pay off for you. a oe 


FIRE EXTINGUISHER is not too effective for fighting fire 
while in the air, but it is darned handy to have around 


anyway. See that it's operative, easy to get from holder 


STATIC electricity can cause fire. 
Wear leather-soled shoes, not 
rubber, and be sure to ground ship 


EXHAUST SPARKS like dirt. Be sure you wipe off any oil 


and grease that might have accumulated on your plane’s 


belly. Carefully check this before starting the engine 


FUEL LINES, carburetor and all fittings should be care- 
fully checked before each flight. Fuel line failures are 


principal cause of fires, so be sure you look under hood 


AERO LICENSE #25 went to Phil Parmalee (right). He, LICENSE #27 went to Lincoln Beachey, often called 
with Lt. Crissy (left), dropped first bomb from a plane "man without nerves.’ He set 1911 altitude record 


LICENSE #26 was awarded Frank Coffyn. During NAVY Lieut. T. G. "Spud" Ellyson was given License 
World War II, Coffyn learned to fly a helicopter #28. He was the first Naval Officer to get a ticket 


ARMY'S Lt. Milling was awarded Aero License #30 ARMY CAPT. B. D. Foulois (below left) was taught to 
and Expert Certificate #3. He flew with Lt. Arnold fly by Frank Coffyn, was awarded Expert License #7 


LICENSE #22 was given to J. C. Turpin (right) shown 
here with Lt. Milling. Turpin was a flight instructor 


THE THIRD TEN 


Concluding early aviation series, 


‘EXPERT LICENSE #6 went to Capt. Beck (far left) 
shown here with Arnold, Chandler, Milling, Kirkland 


here ere third 10 to get licenses 


By General of the Army I. H. ARNOLD 


HE airplanes used for exhibition and other 

flying during the 1910 and 1911 period were 

quite crude, and their performance was not 
too “hot”; accordingly, the pilots literally had to 
be “supermen” to keep from killing themselves. 
As the pilots became more adept, and better planes 
were developed, the tests for pilots’ licenses became 
easier. Originally, the license test called for: 

1. Two distance flights on a closed circuit, each 
flight to be of at least 16,404 feet, without plane’s 


1911—Lt. H. H. Arnold looks over a 
Burgess-Wright aeroplane at Dayton 


1946—Gen. Arnold, Chief of Air 
Forces, lauds activities of WASPs 


touching the ground any time during the flights. 

2. One altitude flight, during which an altitude 
of at least 328 feet (100 meters) above the point 
of departure must be reached; the landing to be 
made in view of the observers, without re-starting 
the motor; a barograph to be carried. 

3. Candidate to be alone in the aircraft during 
these tests. ‘ 

4. Distance flights to be made around two posts 


in figure 8's, (Continued on page 52) 


1930— Majors Arnold’ and 
Milling with 20 years of flying 
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Shangri-la 


By DON DOWNIE 


sok IT hadn’t been for the old PT, bless her, 
Vd have had to stay home this weekend,” 
beamed the flying fisherman. 

Many an old-fashioned fisherman in crowded 
Southern California stays home weekends because 
he can’t spare the time for a 500-mile roundtrip by 
car to the High Sierras. But that’s not true of the 
airminded anglers—and: there are plenty of ’em— 
who use surplus trainers and postwar lightplanes to 
speed them to their favorite fishing hide-aways. 


FLYER-FISHERMAN Dr. Richardson knows a good fishin’ 
hole when he sees one, so Owens River is a favorite 


FISHING GEAR such as boots, landing net, rod, etc., 
easily fits into the 60-pound luggage compartment 


Typical is the quick trip to the Arcularius Ranch, 
50 miles north of Bishop, California. Dr. Arthur 
Richardson, Pasadena City Health Department con- 
sultant, and Frank Davis, Vultee test pilot who 
made the original flights in the new XP-81, took 
off from a Los Angeles airport at 2 PM on a Sat- 
urday. Shortly after 5 PM their baited hooks were 
dangling in the upper Owens River. The trip, by 
car, would have taken over eight hours. 

The Arcularius Ranch is but one of many High 
Sierra resorts with landing strips. Their gravel 
runway is over a mile long and is maintained by the 
Army to supply a nearby rest camp for Mather Field 
personnel. Serviceable fields are now open at 
Olancha, Monache Meadows, Lone Pine, Manzanar, 
Independence, Bishop, Convict Lake, Tunnel Mead- 
ows and many others. The former Army field at 
Bishop has two paved runways, one over 8,00) 
feet long. Here airplanes are used extensively as 
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flying pack mules, not only to transport sportsmen 
to isolated meadows far from highways but also to 
drop supplies to professional hunters and trappers 
who remain in the back country for weeks at a 
time. Many of the meadows now used as landing 
fields are dangerously small, but the present-day 
trend is to construct full-sized airports to take care 
of the long anticipated flood of flying sportsmen. 


CRAWLEY LAKE, high in the Sierras, is another popular 
fishing spot that is accessible in few hours by plane 


STILL WATERS of Crawley Lake lure test pilot Davis 
and Dr. Richardson to the Sierras on many weekends 


A fisherman with only a Saturday-afternoon and 
Sunday holiday may now expand his potential hunt- 
ing and fishing grounds four or five hundred miles 
from home without a nerve-wracking tussle with 
traffic. Too, the flying fisherman can try out many 
remote and relatively unfished waters. The term 
“fly fishing” takes on new significance. + 
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MT. RAINIER was 
inspiring sight off 
Super Cruiser's wing 


VIEW of famed Niag- 
ara Falls was best 
when seen from air 


TRIP took Scanions 
over Mt. Rushmore 
out in South Dakota 


GRAND COULEE Dam 
looked big even when 
viewed from up above 


ing a limited amount of clothing for the 30 days 


FLY the 
FAMILY 


Airline capt. piles four in 


family plane for real X-C 


LYING is for the whole family . . . and that) 
isn’t just “copy” to sell airplanes or airline: 
transportation. It’s a statement of fact that one? 
try-at will prove. We Scanlons just proved it by a} 
6,000-mile air trip in a three-place personal plane: 
and the Scanlons are four—3-year-old Paul,, 
6-year-old Phillip, my wife Sena, and me. We flew: 
out to Seattle, Washington, and back . . . “back” 
being New York City ... and my only complaint: 
is that the family hadn’t any more than hung up) 
their hats on the home halltree before they began) 
asking when they could go again. | 
With a Piper Super Cruiser at my disposal,, 
the West Coast and a) 
family that likes to fly, I took advantage of aj 


friends and relatives on 


30-day vacation from pushing Constellations around} 
for Pan American by flying the family back home., 

My reserved opinion is that no pilot should start 
out on a trip without first completely familiarizing} 
himself with the plane he’s going to use. Climbing) 
out of the cockpit of a four-engine ship and into} 
the small personal plane called for my conversion) 


to “lightplane” flying. So before we left, | logged aj 
few hours’ experience flying around in the three-| 
place Super Cruiser. Meantime Sena was logging} 


about the same number of hours’ experience pack-} 
5 
She showed all the patience and virtues of aj 
mechanic assembling an engine he had never seen) 
before and, after a series of packings and repackings, 
she finally arrived at the perfect combination of all) 
necessary items. She packed swim trunks, sweaters# 


and extra trousers for the boys, two extra dresses for} 
herself, night clothes, the four Scanlon toothbrushes: 
and a towel and wash cloth or two. It proved to) 
be all we needed or even wanted. 


7 ran) . . . 1 
The Scanlons weigh something like 370 pounds, | 


By JAMES SCANLON 


FLYING 


| 
SPORTSMAN AM 
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oii, 


MOUNTAINOUS country of the West prce- 


vided some slightly 
spiring sights were 


and we managed to keep our luggage down to 50 
pounds—this included a small suitcase, two zipper 
bags, my brief case, several maps (pilots—don’t 
leave without them), and a special pocket-size tool 
kit that I rigged up for my own use in plane in- 
spection and that important preflighting. 

The kit proved a very useful thing, too. So if 
you're planning a trip similiar to ours, I’d suggest 
you make up one for yourself. It contained two 
small screwdrivers—one a Phillips, a Chamois, a 
pair of diagonal cutters, safety wire, seven-inch 
wrench which fits almost all fuel-line nuts, and a 
few PK screws. For some reason fairing screws have 
a nasty habit of working loose on a few hours’ 
flight so I made it a point to replenish the supply 


rough flying, but in- 
worth a few bumps 


of PK’s all along the way. You'd better do it, too. 

There are two other items that deserve mention 
here . . . one that we took along and one that we 
didn’t. No one should take a vacation trip without 
a camera and we had ours along. I carried it with 
me in the front cockpit. Color shots from the air 
of Niagara Falls, the sculpture on Mt. Rushmore, 
Devils Tower, our home town: Missoula, Montana, 
Needles Highway, and many other sights . . . 120 
good shots in all . . . are our- prized possession 
now that the trip is over. But I didn’t take a radio 
along. Can’t say that I regretted it at any time, but 
I would recommend your including it as part of your 
equipment if you can stand the extra weight. If 
you know how to use a (Continued on page 56) 


PAN AMERICAN'S Captain Scanlon, on proverbial busman's holiday, flew his family from New York to Wash- 
ington and back in a Super Cruiser. Trip was fun, cost little and provided youngsters with plenty to talk about 


By LIB and WIL BIGLER 


AVING trouble with lazy 
eights? Forget them for 
awhile and put in a 

couple of half hours on 
straight-and-level flight, turns, 
climbs and glides. No affront 
is intended to anyone’s aerial 
dignity. All flying is a com- 
bination of these four funda- 
if you have not 
really mastered them, your 


mentals ; 


advanced maneuvers will show 
it. Conversely, a real grasp of 
these fundamentals means that 
you can learn to do any ma- 
neuver of which you have a 
clear mental picture. 

It is often said that flying 
is one of the hardest things there is to learn and 
one of the easiest to do. One explanation of this 
lies, perhaps, in the misconceptions often held by 
beginners. Many laymen have learned by now that 
an airplane will not take advantage of a split-sec- 
ond’s inattention on the part of the pilot to dive 
crazily to earth, and few still believe that normal 
flight is maintained only by constant and violent 
manipulation of the controls. However, the myth 
of a mysterious sixth sense called “feel” still lingers 
alluringly around the birdmen, perpetuated, no 
doubt, by some of the birdmen themselves, 

“Feel,” or kinesthesia, to use its fancier name, is 


NORMAL CLIMB from straight-and-level requires coordination of back pressure on stick with throttle advanced 
to keep rpm near constant as possible. Forward elevator pressure, throttle back, returns ship to level flight 


CLIMB 


aw 
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certainly a sense just as ar 
sight and hearing, but it i 
neither mystic nor reserve¢ 
for a chosen few. Everybod: 
has it to a certain degree, anc 
it needs only to be developec 
and interpreted for use in fly 
ing. It’s in your muscles anc 
your joints and tendons; thé 
blind often develop it to an ex 
traordinary usefulness. Com 
bined with vision and hearing 
feel will keep you correctly 
apprised of your attitude anc 
speed and will help you an 
ticipate the tendencies of the 
airplane at any gives moment 
It is interesting to note, how 
ever, that feel alone does not serve the pilot sé 
well as the blind man. Quick or continued change: 


of attitude, causing half-interpreted, overlapping 
sensations, will soon give the “blind” pilot a com 
pletely erroneous impression of the plane’s attitude 

Distrust of the airplane or lack of faith in one} 
own ability are responsible for much of the tensio} 
that handicaps many students in the early stage} 
of training. Only a relaxed body can receive, an 
an easy mind interpret the sensations offered t| 
the hands, feet and, among other regions, the wel} 
known seat of the pants. Only the light touch ¢ 
the controls can produce the shaded, timed anj 


{) 


GLIDE 


rdinated pressures that make for smooth flying. 
\ misconception on the other side of the coin 
id just as harmful) is the idea that all there is 
know about flying can be learned in four or 
» easy lessons. Happily, such an impression is 
ally short-lived. For many a pilot, one of the 
s of flying lies in the fact that there’s always 
nething more to learn. 

Control functions are best understood by refer- 
g to the hypothetical axes of the airplane. Imag- 
the longitudinal axis (from nose to tail) as a 
ig pencil. Another pencil crosses it at right angles 
form the lateral axis (wingtip to wingtip). The 
tical axis passes through their point of inter- 
tion (your old friend the Center of Gravity) at 
ht angles to each. Now, imagine yourself seated 
the CG with a stick in your hand and rudder 
Jals under your feet. 

Movement around the longitudinal axis is con- 
lled by the ailerons and is called roll. Pitch is 
tion around the lateral axis, governed by the 
vators. The rudder controls yaw, or motion 
ound the vertical axis. 

Whether the airplane is in level flight, a steep 
n, or an inverted spin, these basic control func- 
ns remain the same with reference to the three 
es. Any confusion about this point probably 
ms from using in such a discussion the terms 
p’ and “down” with reference to the earth. A 
nple example: In a vertical bank to the left, right 
dder pressure will bring the nose wp—in relation 
the earth—as the elevators do in level flight. 
tt the rudder has not assumed the function of the 
vators; it is still rotating the airplane around 
> vertical axis. 

Stability. An airplane is “stable” if, when it is 
sturbed from a balanced condition of flight 
hether level, climbing or gliding), its tendency 
to return to that con- (Continued on page 58) 


IRNS, climbing or gliding, require the pi- 
| to guard against skidding or slipping 


EVEL FLIGHT 


GLIDING TURN 


CLIMBING 
TURN 


LEVEL TURN 


VOLMER VJ-21 is the “something different” in the per- 


sonal plane line. It has unique monowheel landing gear. 


Powered by Continental 75-hp engine, it cruises at 100 mph 


TAYLORCRAFT Model 47 is the first of the Taylor- 
craft line to be announced since the company was taken over 
by former distributors and dealers headed by C. G. Taylor, 


founder of original company. It is a two-place side-by-side 


SEABEES eet around. This one operates out of Lake Como, 
a well-known tourist center in Italy, and is used as an air 
taxi to transport Lake Como guests from Milan, Italy, 


to the resort. It is one of two air taxis being operated 


AERONCA L-IG6A< is a liaison plane being built for the 
Army by Aeronca. The first one of 509 Aeroncas on order by 


the Goy’t recently was accepted for the Army by Gen. Stowell 


WAN \\ ws 
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CESSNA 140’s get around, too, and get as much ogling 
in South Africa as they get in the U.S. When a Cessna 140 


landed near Johannesberg, two S. African warriors, complete 


with sunglasses, looked ship over carefully, cautiously 
PIPER CUB SPECEAL, successor to the famed J-3 
Cub, is a better airplane all around, Full cowl, cleaner struts 
and landing gear give PA-11] an 87-mph cruising range of 


more than 300 miles. Trainer cabin offers more leg room 


LIDGET RACER, designed and built by famed racing 
ilot Art Chester, is called “Swee’ Pea.” Powered by 85-hp 


ontinental engine, “Swee’ Pea” has top speed of 200 mph 
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BY THE LIGHT of the moon and photographer's flash 


gun the raccoon peers down at the hunters who left 
campfire, after several hours of no coons at all, to 


follow trail. This one was too young, so they let it go 


SPORTSMA 


PLANES were tied down at Prescott (Ariz.) Airport. Wayland Potter met hunters, drove them to Hassayampo 


unters Fly Wigh 


UR planes stretched over the Black Mountains Indian file, the Ercoupe and the Funk in the lead, fol- 
lowed by the Aeronca, with our wobbly T-craft limping behind. The destination was Prescott, Ari- 
zona, where our friend Wayland Potter, a hunter and experienced guide, promised to take us coon 

hunting. Since raccoons only come out at night, each one of us was asked to bring a flashlight, and since 
the nights in the Granite Dells near Prescott are plenty cold, some warm clothing, too. 

Not one of us was a seasoned hunter; that was why an air junket combined with looking for an elusive 
coon by the light of the moon—or flashlight—was something we just could not resist. 

Our start was a leisurely 10 AM on a bright Sunday morning, with the first stop on the shores of 
Roosevelt Lake by the dam of the same name. The Schumaker brothers in the Ercoupe went on ahead to 
mark out a runway. They said, with all enthusiasm, they “. . . had fished at the -spot before . . . and 
some small rocks they had laid out on either side of an improvised runway marked it so well that any 
ninny could land.” Still, to make it easier, they promised to hang out white rags as markers and wind 
socks on a couple of saplings by the “runway.” 

Following the old Apache Trai!—rugged cliffs, some 
still gaping with ancient sandstone caves where the 
savage redskins and mysterious races before them 
had lived—we flew the T-craft through drafty canyon 
corridors. The up and down drafts spanked us like 
ketchup in a bottle. To lose 20 feet and gain 15 in the 
next two seconds was nothing at all. In places the 
walls of the canyon squeezed tighter and tighter on 
us, until a mere six- or eight-foot clearance was left 
for the wing tips. The shortcut, however, was worth 
it. Slower than others, we got to the lake first. The 
Schumakers and the Ercoupe were there all right. 


The lake looked like most (Continued on page 55) 


LEAD DOG rode in Er- FLYING hunters landed 
coupe with "Shorty" at Roosevelt Lake for 


eee bellies By TAMARA ANDREEVA Ping toh sett latgnt 


maker. Potter holds gun 
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BOOK L’ARNIN 


LYING is easy! If you don’t believe it, take 
the case of Miss Ophelia Pratt, a school teacher 
from the rural district that surrounds such 
places as Cucamonga, Anaheim or even Azusa! 
Miss Pratt was born and reared on a farm, which 
is fine because some of the world’s greatest minds 
are farm-bred. Only Miss Ophelia, unfortunately, 


isn’t one of them. When she came to the city once 


(to get away from it all, mostly the compost) and 
the hotel clerk asked if she had a reservation. Miss 
Pratt replied, “Oh no, just a small farm.” 

But don’t sell Miss Pratt short. No sir, she’s 
a self-taught individual and has learned how to 
do a lot of things. She can milk a cow with her 
left, right, or both hands . . . and she knows how to 
plow, although it took quite awhile to get a harness 
made to fit her. 

Another thing Miss Pratt taught herself is .* . 
how to fly. She bought a book, then got permission 
from the CAA to follow its directions in actual 
flight. Don Stremmel, armed with a microphone 
and radio communications to Miss Ophelia’s Cub, 
stood by just in case... she lost her place in the 
book. This is the play-back of what happened— 
and in front of several hundred people, too! 

Place: Airport 

Time: 2:30 pm 

Characters: Miss Pratt: in a Cub 

Mr. Stremmel: on the ground 

Don STREMMEL: “All right, Miss Pratt, just sit 
easy. Fasten your seat belt. Now turn to page 1 
in your book. It tells you how to taxi. You don’t 
have to worry about starting the engine, dear. It’s 
already running . . . your mechanic took care of 
that. That’s right, Miss Pratt . . . now advance the 
throttle . . now taxi straight out 
to the runway. Look out, Miss Pratt 


« a little moré Js. 
. you're 
heading into another plane! Straighten up! No, Miss 
Pratt, not you... the plane! There . . . that’s better. 


“IF AH C'N HANDLE A COW, Ah c'n handle a Cub," 
sez Miss Ophelia. So, armed with a book entitled “How 
to Fly," this school m'rm decides to learn by doing. CAA, 
kindly look away ... a young lady is about to perform 


“When you get to the runway, face into the wind, 
like the book says. MISS PRATT ... . you don’t 
have to get out to see which direction the wind is 
blowing. Look over there at the wind sock. Not 
the mechanic’s socks . . . that over there on 
top of the hangar! Now head into the wind 
oPewNTO IT. OPHELIA & There ...%-that’s-right. 
Now you're ready to take off. Look at your book 
and do just as it says. That’s it... give it a little 
throttle . . . a little more... a... MISS PRATT, 
YOURE TAIL’S UP... take your feet off the 
brakes . . . OPHELIA! Look at the book, dear. 
See, it says ‘No Brakes.’ There . . . that’s right. 
See, you’re moving ... youre mov... you're OFF! 

“Now pull your stick back ... No... not so 
much, Miss Pratt, please .. . Look at your book! 
You’re not supposed to go straight up! Page 3... 
in the book. That’s right ... NO... now you're 
going down! OPHELIA, come back . . . back on 
the stick just a weeeeee bit. There, Miss Pratt, that’s 
better. Now you're in level flight. Isn’t this fun? 

“Turn right, Miss Pratt. Keeep the winnnngggs 
levellll, Ophelia. That’s fine!! See, you’re doing 
all right. Now straighten it up again... there... 
that’s a good girl. Hold it, Miss Pratt . . . Hold 
it. . . Miss Prati, you're turning left now! Not 


so much rudder . . . there .-: . that’s right... . 
that’s . . . right, dear. Now you’re okay! 

“Now turn to page 4, Miss Pratt, and we'll see how 
tosrand <Oh 2 (Ohhhhhh ... .. Ophelia... 
your book . .. you've lost it! No, ... it fell out! 
Don't iry to reach for it! Now don’t get excited 
... don’t be frightened . . . we'll get you down. 


No, Ophelia, it doesn’t fly sideways .. . it goes 
forward. Get your nose down . . . DOWN, Ophelia 
Honor so yor... Up-ailittle. That's right: .« 
now come in and land. Not so fast, Miss Pratt! ... 


PAGE ONE sez, "To taxi, advance throttle slowly,” 
but Miss Ophelia's taxi offers too much zig for the 
zag. On take-off, once brakes are released, she gets 
. off on a wheel, a prayer an a nose held .. . high 


MISS OPHELIA didn't lose her place in the book, she 
lost the book... became first woman to be talked down 


LANDING for Ophelia, who apparently always leans to 
the left, consisted of three tries and a yen for the farm 


“AH MADE IT,"' gasped Ophelia as she stumbled from 
the plane. "Ah made it," ... and she dove for the dust 


Now you’re down too far . . . get the nose up.. - 
UP, Ophelia! ... Ooop .. . Ophelia, not so much 
_.. down a little... that’s it... down... UP! 
Ophelia . . . you can’t make it . . . go around, again. 
NO, don’t try to make it! Miss Pratt... they 
don’t land planes right in the hangars, dear! 

“Take your time, Miss Pratt, we’re in no hurry. 
You have plenty of gasoline and nobody is going 
to want that plane when you get through . . . I 
hope...) 1 hope... Dihepe! . -% 

You're too high, Ophelia . . . too low . . . too 
. . . that’s right, Miss Pratt . . . now cut your 
throttle. Come in straight, Miss Pratt . . . Ophelia, 
get your nose down . .. get your taildown .. . 
nose... tail... Get ’em both down together, 
Ophelia! Opps . . . too late . . . Ophelia, don’t 
iry ... it’s too late! No, Ophelia . . . Not down- 
wind!!! Come around ... your supposed to land 
into the wind! 

“OPHELIA, don’t go up... . come down. Now 
don’t be scared, honey . . . we'll make it this time. 
Put the nose down... no... you're too high 

turn around . . . No, not that way, Ophelia! 
OHhhbh . . . Ophelia, what are you doing? Come 
down, Ophelia . . . Cut the switch, Ophelia .. . 
It'll fall down! Come on, Miss Pratt . get the 
nose down get “em both down 
... therrrre ... ! Now wasn’t that easy Ophelia? 
You did fine . . . just fine. Hey, Ophelia, where 
you going . . . Ophelia! Cut the switch, Ophelia 
».. you're going to run into the next county and 
the airport doesn’t go that far! Cut the swi... 
there... ! 

“Well, Miss Pratt . . . wasn’t that easy? Now 
you too can fly a Cub, Ophelia . . . what’s the mat- 
ter ... you’re green! For heaven’s sake . . . she’s 


wi 1”? 
fainted’ as) = 


tail down . . 


Miss Ophelia Pratt 


Air show visitors will recognize the antics of ambi- 


tious “Ophelia.” Actually the young lady who created 
“Ophelia” is ex-WASP Dot Swain, a flyer with 2,500 


hours, plenty of flying know-how and a new husband. 


GOODYEAR DUCK, although already NC‘'d, carefully 
flight-tested, will undergo further rigid field testing 


(oodyvear Duck 


BOUT a year ago, SKYWAYS gave its readers 

a pilot’s report on the Goodyear Duck, a three- 

place amphibian designed and built out in 
Akron, Ohio, by the Goodyear Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. In that report, the author stated the ship, 
unfortunately, was “not for sale.” It still isn’t, bus 
... amphibian fans and all prospective plane owners 
may get some measure of hope and encouragement 
from the fact that the GA-2 is now being flight 
tested in several widely scattered points in the 
United States. Fifteen Ducks have been built, and 
it is these ships that will undergo further rigid field 
testing throughout the United States. 

While no announcement has yet stemmed from 
Goodyear regarding possible production plans for 
the Duck, many who have gazed with longing at 
this agile amphibian believe these field tests may 
forerun a decision to put the Duck on the market. 

Goodyear’s success in building aircraft and com- 
ponents during the war is reflected in the construc- 
tion of the amphibian and in its handling charac- 
teristics both on the water, on land and in the air. 
Powered by 145-hp Franklin engine, the GA-2 
cruises at 110 mph and lands at about 50 mph on 
either land or water. It has a range of 370 miles. 

The Duck seats two side-by-side in front, a third 
facing forward in the back. Having an 11-cubic foot 
baggage compartment, the GA-2 has been called an 
ideal sportsman’s airplane. Pilot reactions, obtained 
via the field tests, are bound to be in favor of Good- 
year’s cozy three-placer. prt. Pi 
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FEATURES of GA-2 include 
wheel contro! mounted from 
panel, retractable gear, etc. 
Goodyear's crosswind gear 
is being tested on the GA-2 
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“Dilbert's always 


Dilbert Gets Another Ride— 
Why do we always pick on Dil- 
bert as the horrible example? 
Frankly, it’s because he continu- 
ally manages to get himself into 
more unnecessary predicaments 
per flight than any so-called ex- 
perienced pilot we know. 

Take him, for instance, as a 
student. He was lazy, indifferent, 
conceited, careless; yes, and just 
plain stupid. He will always be a 
lousy pilot because he never fully 
mastered the fundamentals. One 
of the worst hazards in aviation 
is haphazard. 

Dilbert can’t even fly straight 
and level. He never concentrated 


"Dilbert just thinks he's good" 


on it, thinking this was some- 

thing which would come automatically, with expe- 
rience. As a result, when he thinks he is flyiug level 
now, he usually has one wing low. Either the left 
wing is down from constantly looking out on that 
side, or his right wing goes down from the careless 
weight of his right arm on the stick. 

This sloppy attitude has affected his entire flying 
career. Naturally, when he attempts any more com- 
plicated maneuvers, they don’t come out very 
smoothly. He was always too affronted and critical 
of advice to take any of it. 

The sad part of it is that with the proper atten- 
tion and effort Dilbert could be an expert pilot. 
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But he was always satisfied too 
easily. As soon as he got a rough 
idea of any maneuver, he would 
close his mind to the finer points. 
And he was so afraid of appear- 
ing “dumb” that he never was 
known to ask his instructor any 
questions. 

The only thing I can think of 
which might help him now would 
be to quit flying entirely until his 
mind matures and catches up 
with his body. Maybe then he 
could start over again and give 
it the 
which is absolutely necessary to 


attention and_ respect 
become an expert. 

Possibly he will some day, but 
in the meantime I’m sure he will 
continue going around boasting how good he is 
and disproving it every time he takes off. Dilbert 
thinks he is an aviation wolf, but as every one can 
see when he removes his flying suit, it is merely 
lined with sheep skin. 


They’re Off—You started learning how to fly 
when you learned to walk. Your scooter taught you 
more about balance. Then you mastered the art of 
riding a bike. Remember how the feel of the thing 
finally became so ingrained in your sensg that you 
were able to ride along without devoting any con- 
scious effort to balance (Continued on page 60) 


"NO, NO, NO... . Not an outside loop!" 


: 
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Alaska Bush Flying 


(Continued from page 20) 


was drowned out during the spring rains), 
and no weather reports at all. He broke 
through a mountain pass blindly and, re- 
gardless of the weather on the other side, 
had to keep going. 

By 1935 a few airlines had set up private 
weather stations which issued their reports 
in a code known only to the home office. 
The rest of the pilots began to depend on 
railway agents, friendly storekeepers and 
postmasters. Goodman swears by this one: 
in 1926 the Cordova Air Service telephoned 
the Mile-26 station on the Copper River 
and Northwestern Railroad and asked for 
the weather. 

“Weather?” said the agent. 

“Sure,” growled Cordova Air 
“What’s your ceiling?” 

The railroad man investigated, then re- 
ported, “I’m not sure, but it looks like 
Celotex to me.” 

Thousands of pilots everywhere have 
struggled to start engines which have been 
standing outside overnight in cold weather. 
Alaska’s interior, during the long winters, 
often experiences 30 to 50 below. 

In such cases the bush pilot had to heat 
his engine with fire pots for two or three 
hours, usually in the dark and often in high 
winds, heat the engine oil separately, and 
pour it in, Then, within three to five minutes, 
before the oil had cooled, he untied the plane 
from its anchorage, remoyed the wing and 
-engine covers, loaded the fire pots, covers, 
etc., into the plane, and tried to take off. If 
the engine failed to start, the oil had to be 
drained and the process repeated. 

Airlines in the States are not unknown 
for bitter rivalries, but their competition is 
a shadow compared to the fight for survival 
waged by Alaska’s “one-man one-plane” air- 
lines during the 30’s. 

For awhile Pollock and Noel Wien were 
the only commercial pilots operating out of 
Fairbanks. Frequently, within five minutes 
of each other, the storekeeper at some iso- 
lated trading center would wire Pollock and 
the postmaster would flash word to Wien. 
Both messages said: “A passenger is here.” 
The two pilots would leap for their planes 
and roar away. Thg winner collected the fare. 

Bidding for freight cargoes was equally 
frenzied. 

“Ten cents a pound for that load,” a bush 
pilot would quote—in haste and with hope. 


Service. 


“Fight cents!” a big-eared competitor 
would remark. 

“Hell’—this from a third who happened 
to pass by, “Ill carry it for five.” He lost 
money, but he got the business. 

Thus when the CAB conducted its first 
hearings in Alaska in 1939, it was horrified 
to discover a stage of commercial aviation 
almost comparable to the barnstorming pe- 
riod in the States of about 1925. 

There were practically no schedules. When 
a pilot had a load, he departed. Frequently 
a passenger had to round up other passen- 
gers before he could start his trip. Nearly 
60 per cent of the business was on a credit 
basis, and pilots seemed to spend half their 
time trying to collect. 

Nobody kept records. When CAB exam- 
iners asked a flyer for his “books” he was 
well ahead of the average if he could pull 
out a soiled notebook and some check stubs 
and make a rough stab at his record. 

Just as CAB was rolling up its  shirt- 
sleeves to straighten things out, the Second 
World War began. Uncle Sam’s air forces 
poured into Alaska. Concrete runways be- 
gan to appear. Emergency fields, weather 
stations, and blind-landing devices sprang 
up. While most of these improvements were 
of more use to multi-engined city-to-city 
carriers than to bush pilots, the day of rough- 
and-ready individualism in Alaskan aviation 
began to fade. Safety and public con- 
venience, rather than potential profits, began 
to limit the flight ceilings. 

During one tense period in 1942, when 
Dutch Harbor was smouldering from Jap 
bombs, and Army intelligence officers feared 
an invasion in the Nome area, the Alaskan 
pilots repaid Uncle Sam for his help. 


This little-known story began on June 20. 
To reinforce the Nome garrison, which would 
have been helpless in the face of a full-scale 
invasion, Alaskan Department Headquarters 
ordered that 2,000 troops stationed near 
Anchorage be rushed to the Seward Penin- 
sula “immediately.” On that day every air- 
plane in the Northland was requisitioned. A 
handful of Army transports and Canadian 
cargo carriers were reinforced by the most 
amazing armada of airplanes ever assembled 
for a military operation. From every part of 
Alaska swarmed Stinsons, Bellancas, Pil- 
grims, and ancient tri-motored Fords. 

Flying almost 24 hours a day in the light 
of the midnight sun, this fabulous forma- 
tion moved all the troops and all their equip- 
ment to Nome—without a single accident— 
in 218 separate flights. The invasion never 


New Four-Place Silvaire 


Luscombe’s new all-metal utility plane is this four-place Silvaire. Powered by 165-hp 
engine, new Silvaire offers more cargo space, better visibility, small-field adaptability 
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came but, thanks largely to bush pilot: 
Yanks were ready. 

Inevitably, war took its toll of the a 
bush planes. With parts manufacturers 
on government contracts, Alaskan pilots 
no alternative except to strip one pla 
keep another in the air. Fantastic inge 
was displayed. Some planes became 
third original construction, one-third 
rowed” parts, and one-third tape and 

In isolated emergencies, broken \ 
were pounded together with two-by-1 
and rifles replaced wing struts. CAA lc 
the other way. “Unconventional mainter 
was necessary,” it said. 

And strangely enough, the end of the 
brought no relief. Alaskan bush planes 
have a snail-like landing speed and a 
vertical take-off. But most postwar. s 
plane production has been geared ta 
businessman and sportsman who wants | 
somewhere in a hurry. That type of ] 
generally can’t be landed in the tight | 
Alaskans use as outlying “airports.” 


So the bush pilot appears to be stuc 
most indefinitely with his ageing grandd 
planes—the Stinsons, Bellancas and o 
built between 1932 and 1940 which can 
at 50 mph in as little as 600 feet. 

Often you can find Pollock at the | 
banks airport casting a sour eye at the 
postwar single-engine jobs settling dow 
their maiden delivery flight from the 

“Look at that,” he’ll say. “Look at! 
long landing roll. I’d give five of those 
for one new Bellanca built 15 years 

War’s end brought another sharp 
for Alaskan aviation—consolidations. | 
terly competitive bush pilots found 
selves joining hands to resist the incre 
flux of large airlines with multi-en) 
planes and of veterans willing to try, 
thing once. 

Alaska Airlines, which began as a: 
man one-plane outfit in 1932, was bol 
by outside capital and by 1944 could 
$3,000,000 in assets and 6,400 route 
Pacific Northern—consisting a few 
ago of Art Woodley and his airplane 
cently became a corporation capitaliz¢ 
$2,000,000. 

The giants, of course, are Pan Amé 
World Airways and Northwest Airliness 
American had been flying into Alaska 
1938. Northwest came in on a wartime 
contract to the Aleutians. Both applie! 
the spectacular route to the Orient. 
lengthy hearings, CAB awarded it to 
west, and Alaskans saw their first 
engined civilian planes last summer. 


They witnessed another _ revoluti/ 
change. The flying field became 


crowded. Dozens of ex-GI pilots stre} 
into the territory. With practically || 
route already CAB-certified, most of 
were forced into flying schools or 
scheduled operations. Raymond St 
CAB director for Alaska, says the s# 
tion point has just about been reachec 

But away from the lighted cbnereed 
ways along the major routes, aviatid! 


own. i] 
The bush planes still leave weekly | 
Fairbanks for their hazardous postage-! 
landing fields. Their cargoes are wat 
machines, Model A jalopy engines, 
carriages, 100-pound sacks of flour, pac 
(Continued on page 49) _ 


FLYING SPORTSMAN 
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MECH-DESIGNER 
torch to remove 


Strode used cutting 
the back seat of BT 


STRODE supervises work on BT kit. Retail 
price is $275; installed, $395 (fact.) 


Here's a BT for Four 


bicycle “built for two was all right in 

Grandma’s day, but a BT built for two 

isn’t so practical today. At least that’s 
what Johnny Strode, a 27-year-old mechanic 
out at the San Bernardino Airport, thinks. 
And here’s what he did about it. 

He completely cut out the back seat of 
his surplus trainer—seat, instrument panel, 
controls, et al. In fact, he removed some 90 
pounds of material in this operation. Then 
Mr. Strode welded up a pair of seats that 
were stressed to 3,500 pounds, and had them 
approved by the CAA. His seating arrange- 
ment in the BT puts one passenger in a 
single seat about where the original instru- 
ment panel was located, and two additional 
passengers in a wide back seat. 

With a full load of passengers and fuel 
for two and a half hours, the 450-hp plane 
will gross 4,300 pounds on _ take-off. Mr. 
Strode points out, too, that his four-place 
BT will cruise at from 130 to 140 mph, has 
the stability of a large airplane, and is 
equipped with the finest radio the Army 
could buy. In fact, he’s all set to take three 
friends and not just one on a BT air junket 
anytime. Mr. Strode has assembled kits which 


he sells BT owners who want them. +h 


PACKED for mailing, conversion kit is 
available to owner wanting four-placer 


CONVERTED from two-placer to a four-placer, this BT now hauls the owner and his 
friends (plural), not just a friend. With full load 450-hp ship grosses 4,300 pounds 


A Farmer's Plane 


(Continued from page 23) 


ing up on that drainage work by plane 
than I can by car. It takes about a quarter 
of the time to check it by air as it does to 
do it by car ... and that whether the job 
is a mile from home or 20 miles. Because 
the work is all’ tile drainage, we have to 
know that the work can be done before we 
send in the equipment to do it. With men 
for a crew costing about $40 a day, you 
can see why making a close check in the 
shortest time is the profitable thing to do. 

About a year ago I was appointed to do 
a job that called for viewing a large Judicial 
drainage system. I decided to map it before 
starting the ground work. I hopped in the 
plane and in an hour had mapped 5,500 
acres. That in itself saved many days of 
footwork but—in addition—the rough draw- 
ings I was able to make from the air map- 
ping were more accurate than eyen the 
engineer’s blueprint of the area. 

There probably isn’t any section of the 
country this spring that didn’t have more 
than its share of rain. Certainly southern 
Minnesota was no exception. One Sunday 
morning during corn-planting time, we dis- 
covered that some special seed corn plots 
required special plates for planting. The 
plot was a 38-acre field under contract to 
one of the big seed corn companies, and 
there were no plates to be had locally among 
the other machines. In a desperate effort we 
phoned the dealer, 28 miles away, who han- 
dled the planters and asked him to deliver 
the special plates to his local airport. Twenty- 
one minutes later we had the plates 
thanks to being able to fly over to the town 
to get them. This saved only an hour’s time 
and that may not seem like much but ex- 
actly what that hour was worth in this case 
will be finally determined this fall when the 
corn is harvested. A combination of factors 
leads me to believe that that single hour 
may be worth several hundred dollars. This, 
because it rained that evening and that hour’s 
time was equivalent to five acres of corn that 
wouldn’t have been planted for another week. 
With the season already so far behind, you 
can readily see why I believe the 60 minutes 
that airplane saved might be worth several 
hundred dollars! 

Being in the pure-bred cattle business, rais- 
ing Polled Shorthorns, I like to go to a Jot 
of sales and they are usually many miles 
away. Before I owned an airplane, a bunch 
of us would have to get up. in the middle 
of the night and drive a strenuous 200 or 300 
miles. Then, after a hot sales session, we’d 
pile back into the car and drive back home 
again, all within the same 24 hours. Net 
result was that the fellows who made the 
trip would spend the next few days being 
dead tired. The airplane has changed all 
that now, and the farmer’s wives are hap- 
pier, too. When a sale comes up these days, 
I get up at my regular hours, enjoy a good 
breakfast at home, fly the distance to the 
sale and then get back home again in the 
early evening. After a trip like that by plane 
I feel more as though I’d had a day’s vaca- 
tion. With my Stinson, Omaha is less than 
two hours away, Chicago slightly more than 
three, Oklahoma City about five and Bismarck 
under four. And the safety element is far 
in favor of the plene . .. I know because 
I’ve made many trips to those cities both by 
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Lockheed’s New P-80B 


This is the first flight photo of AAF’s new Lockheed P-80B, an- improved version of 
the P-80A. It has faster firing guns, more armor plate, increased take-off, climb via 
water-injection in Allison-built jet, pilot-ejector seat and enclosed radio an- 
tenna wires. The ship is delivered unpainted. Note dive flaps extended below belly 


plane and in a car. All my flying is done 
contact and I’ve air-traveled a thousand 
miles in the daylight hours of a_ single 
day and still had time to spend a full six 
hours on the ground taking care of business. 
By road this would be the equivalent of 
about 1,250 miles . . . and the cost is about 
the same for gas and oil for the plane as it 
would be for gas and oil for a car. Consider- 
ing tire wear in the case of the car, the trip 
by plane definitely is cheaper. 

A farmer with a plane no longer searches 
out a lost cow or newborn calf on foot or 
horseback as he used to do. Now we do it 
by plane in a tenth the time. I’ve spent many 
hours. on foot, as many on horseback and 
some on a truck, using two men on the rack 
as spotters, looking for newborn calves in 
the tall pasture grass. For those of you 
who’ve never hunted a well-hidden calf under 
those conditions, it might be hard to realize 
the importance of such a job and how dif- 
ficult it is. And for those who’ve never used 
a plane for such work you’ve got an excit- 
ing, time-saving experience coming 10 you. 
Spot your newborn calves by plane once 
and you'll prefer doing it that way from then 
on. It doesn’t call for low flying either. The 
red, white and roan Polled Shorthorns stand 
out well against the green of the pastures. 

Another use to which I’ve put my plane is 
“scouting” a farm for appraisal. When some- 
one wants to buy a farm but wants a farmer’s 
opinion as to its worth before he signs the 
papers, it’s a simple matter to hop into the 
Stinson, fly over the land and make an ap- 
praisal of the farm’s relative value.sMy per- 
sonal advice to anyone buying a piece of 
land for a farm or ranch is to look it over 
carefully by air before making a final de- 
cision. A growing crop looks a lot different 
from above. What’s more you can tell exactly 
what is underneath it. You can spot drain- 
age lines, erosion (if any), foul or noxious 


weeds and anything else you need to see te 
know the ground you’re buying. 
Being one of the crop reporters in this 
area, I’ve been given credit for being one 
of the first to use an airplane for this report) 
ing job. While those of us who do that sor 
of work are strictly volunteers for the go 
ernment, I believe that within another fiv 
years, a number of private concerns wi 
hire men and buy planes for just such wor 
Today, the idea of using a plane is too ne 
and most of the old hardheads won't giv 
way to progress, but to me you can’t argud 
with the fact that you can survey 50,00%) 
acres an hour with my Stinson and can g 
a more accurate account than can be dons 
in a week with an automobile! 
Specifically needing a Stinson for this so 
of flying probably isn’t necessary, but . . 
knowing you aren’t going to have to fig 
with your plane in order to do such a jojj 
safely offers plenty of satisfaction. Too, yo 
can take someone with you if you’re usin 
a Stinson, and that second party can hell 
you spot things that you might otherwisf 
miss. Another important thing . .. the Stinf 
son will not spin out on you unexpectedly] 
While the ship isn’t spin-proof, I can t 
you truthfully that the best flight instruj 
tor I know of hasn’t been able to spin n9j 
plane and he’s tried twice! Though I’ve beef 
told it can be done, I’ve yet to see it. 
I don’t like spins or any other aerobatic 
If you took a new car out to see how mar 
fool things you could do with it, you migl) 
be surprised how quickly you could wre 
the car and break your neck. As far as IT’ 
concerned, an airplane fits into that sa 
category—if you’re reckless, it can hurt y 
The number of things a farmer can use }] 
plane for are many. You can ride fenci] 
better and faster, and if you want to tal 
along some salt for the back pasture, it ¢ 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Alaska Bush Flying 
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of insulin ahd buckets ot paint. Their pilots’ 
pockets are bulging with odds and ends 
they promised to pick up in the “big city’— 
a hand-painted necktie for, the trapper at 
Eagle, an inner tube for the postmaster at 
Chicken, a few skeins of baby yarn for the 
prospector’s wife at Fort Yukon. 

The strange things still happen—there’s 
Jim Dodson, for example, who twice on 
“mercy flights” has finished a poor second 
to the stork. Flying with one hand and 
helping deliver a baby with the other is 
the result of an emergency peculiar to fron- 
tier conditions. 

And flying conditions in Alaska, generally 
comparable to those in the States, still have 
their unusual extremes. In the States we 
know zero and 10-below temperatures, but 
not many of us know the minus-40’s and 
50’s of the sub-Arctic winters. In South- 
eastern Alaska aviation is almost entirely 
on floats, and there are some pilots who 
say they'd rather make their emergency 
landings on closely knit tree-tops than in 
unknown, rock-jutted waters. The fearful 
Arctic “white-out” is far from conquered. 
Sky, horizon and land blend endlessly into 
a treacherous over-all gray. Not long ago a 
pilot, certain his altitude was well over 
2,000 feet, barely missed ramming a caribou 
which appeared out of nowhere a few hun- 
dred feet ahead. 

In Alaska, 60-year-old prospectors learn 
to fly because they’re afraid the pilot who 
takes them into the diggings will forget to 
come back four months later. In Alaska, 
Eskimos are rounded up each spring and 
flown to the great Bristol Bay salmon can- 
neries. In Alaska, airlines conduct shopping 
services for isolated customers and the DC-3 
hostesses are married off faster there than 
anywhere else. 

The bush pilot still is a king in the land 
he conquered. He has, in fact, suffered only 
a single major defeat. 

That happened in 1943. A raging storm 
broke suddenly over the Seward Peninsula. 
Ed Waller, an experienced bush-hand, was 
blinded and tossed about and by pure luck 
brought his Stinson down two miles from 
the Nome airport. Frank Whaley, flying 
another Stinson, came down in a field half 
a mile from Nome. Bill Munz, who now has 
the largest airline on the peninsula, came 
down near an Eskimo village and spent the 
night in his plane. An Army Norseman, 
near the same village, landed on one wing 
and one ski and was blown upside down. 
At .a military airport outside Moses Point, 
another tiny native village, a 12-passenger 
Pan American Electra made its forced 
landing. The gale was reaching 60° mph, 
and the crew struggled frantically to tie 
down the plane. 

At this moment, with ace bush pilots 
huddling the ground all over the peninsula, 
the Moses Point control tower suddenly 
sighted a large Russian transport coming 

The plane made two passes at the run- 
way. The tower radioed frantically: “You’d 
better make it this time; the wind’s get- 
ting stronger.” 

The Russian radioed back: “Hell, I’m not 
trying to land—just checking your beam in 
case I ever get caught in a storm!” and 


J 0 Fairbanks. 
went on to +h 
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MAKING FLYING SAFER ‘i 


@ To make flying safer for company execu- 

STA N D A RD tives, other passengers and crew members, 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) has 

equipped its new Douglas DC-3 with Irvin 

1 [ Custom-Built Chair Chutes. Earlier in the 


year, the company equipped its Beechcraft 


and Lockheed aircraft with these same Air 
[ 0) Vi PA N Y Chutes. The Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey) and many other prominent plane 


(NEW JERSEY) owners know that Air Chutes serve the same 
purpose on aircraft as lifebelts on an ocean 


Equips New DC-3 with liner. They are doing the obvious, sensible 


thing by equipping their planes with Cus- 


IRVIN Chair Chutes tom-Built Chair Chutes. - 


Interior of the new Douglas DC-3 owned by Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey) showing the Irvin Custom-Built Chair Chute installation. 
A chute is fitted into the back of each seat... combines beauty, con- 
venience and comfort ...is not worn normally but is instantly ‘avail- 
able in an emergency. Write to Irving Air Chute for complete details. 


FEEL SAFER... BE SAFER .. . with IRVIN Custom-Built CHAIR Chutes 


There are now over 35,000 registered members of the Caterpillar 
Club. Should you qualify, please write us. 


e 
RV) IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 
1675 JEFFERSON AVENUE, BUFFALO 8, NEW YORK 
eee oe Pacific Coast Branch: 1500 Flower St Glendale 1, Calif. 
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Check On Champion 


(Continued from page 24) 


kind that are minor until neglect allows them 
to develop into big problems causing ex- 
pensive trouble. Knowing where to look for 
hidden wear on any plane can prevent sud- 
den mishaps and aid in keeping high-priced 
upkeep down to a minimum. The science of 
taking care of airplanes properly is “preven- 
tive mantenance,” the general idea being to 
prevent against a big crack tomorrow by tak- 
ing care of that little crack today. Since no 
plane takes more punishment than the one 
on a school flight line, we chose as a guinea 
pig for the survey a flight training school 
that has a good safety record, top mainte- 
nance and a complete, clean shop. This was 
Air-Facilities Corp., at Teterboro Air Ter- 
minal, New Jersey. Flying equipment here 
usually consists of eight Aeronca Champions, 
one Aeronca Chief and one Ranger-powered 
Fairchild F-24, 

The eight Champions, bought at different 
times during 1946, generally have averaged 
almost one periodic inspection (10) hours) 
per plane per month since individual delivery 
dates, so troubles that are apt to crop up are 
fairly well tabbed by the mechanics. The 
chief of maintenance, Jack Carroll, has a 
complete schedule of trouble-preventive care 
that effectively limits abnormal wear. At the 
time the school was checked, the only plane 
out of commission was one Champion under- 
going major wing repair for accident dam- 
age. 

For a general shakedown check we chose 
the oldest plane in the school from the stand- 
point of aircraft time—NC 83110, with 719 
airframe hours and 145 hours on the engine, 
its second. The point about engine time 
should be explained. The shop always has 
two spare engines on hand so that required 
engine changes on the school planes may be 
made as fast as possible. Where a private 
owner would have his original engine ma- 
jored and then re-installed, the school, so as 
not to lose valuable flying hours, swings one 
of the spare engines in, has the original en- 
gine overhauled and it takes its place as a 
spare. There is nothing unique about the 
practice, but private owners might misunder- 
stand the succession of seemingly new en- 
gines in the school planes so it’s worth noting. 

The plane was clean and the only evidence 
of previously repaired damage was a small 
section of the trailing edge of the right wing, 
inboard of the aileron, where the fabric had 
been patched. We might add here—Any 
troubles mentioned hereajter do not particu- 
larly apply to this plane alone, but rather 
are the sum of the experiences of mechanics 
working on this type of airplane. 

Starting at the nose of the plane and work- 
ing back, the propeller was in perfect con- 
dition. The only difficulties experienced with 
the wood props are those that come with 
age, i.e., general deterioration, and none 
had shown up thus far on the Aeroneas in 
the school. The propeller has to be removed 
to take off the nose cowl, but usually there 
is very little occasion to do this between 
periodics when removal of both is routine. 

Moving to the rear immediately under the 
cowling, the basic cylinder air-cooling sys- 
tem, apart from inter-cylinder baffles, is made 
up of two side and two rear sheet aluminum 
baffles. These are important check points. 
The nose cowling fits closely against the 
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leading edges of the two side baffles and 
vibration has been known to cause the 
leather pads on the aluminum edges to wear 
away and in time chafe through the nose 
cowling. The leather stripping stapled to the 
two rear baffles must always bend forward 
and inward so that air pressure causes a 
tight fit against the top cowl and insures 
against the loss of cooling air. After long use, 
this leather binding dries out and stiffens 
under engine heat. This prevents the smooth 
fit necessary after the cowl is installed. The 
leather must be kept pliable and should be 
treated whenever its condition warrants it. 
On the guinea pig.plane the front leather 
was beginning to stiffen again, although 
previously treated with light oil. 

One particularly troublesome section of 
any airplane is in the engine exhaust and 
heating system, and the Aeronca is no ex- 
ception. The exhaust stacks on each side of 
the engine are covered with heater muffs 
at the “Y” junction, the right muff assembly 
providing for the carburetor heat and the 
left muff for the cabin heat. On the school 
planes the cabin heater muff has been com- 
pletely removed and the firewall connector 
closed because it was found that in some 
instances cracks began to show in the left 
exhaust “Y” and the only way to keep a 
close watch was to remove the muff perma- 
nently, which also effectively halted the 
cracking. The right muff for the carburetor 
heat is removed at the periodic for inspection 
of the hidden portion of the stack, but 
strangely enough the right junction has not 
shown as much tendency to give trouble as 
the opposite side. Troubles of this type have 
been largely eliminated on newer Champions, 
but the inspection is still required on the 
periodic as with any other plane that has 
muffs in the exhaust system. 

The muff assemblies are themselves given 
to wear at the flexible tubing connector 
because of vibration. The light aluminum 
elbow is attached to the muff with one long 
bolt and when this loosens the bolt begins 
to wear through the wall of the attaching 
neck. The correcting action is replacement of 
the outside half of the muff. But if new 
bolt holes are drilled through the neck on a 
diagonal away from the old ones, the origi- 
nal assembly will give additional service 
before it has to be replaced. 

The carburetor-heat intake below the en- 
gine also presents a problem in the wearing 
of aluminum. The light butterfly valve loosens 
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“What a difference a good fabric 
job makes!" 


GROVER 
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after long-time wear and has to be checked} 
to prevent defective operation, but since? 
the assembly is easily seen when the Botton 
cowling is removed for routine maintenance} 
there is no reason for this to be neglected for} 
long. If the butterfly becomes too loose, re- 
placement of the worn riveted triangular’ 
plate at the left side of the assembly will’ 
usually correct the condition, since leverage : 
is applied on that side and it wears first., 
The complete engine installation is simple} 
and largely trouble-free. Naturally, if the» 
engine is not checked at regular .intervals, | 
oil leaks will occur at the usual points: 
rocker box covers that warp or are not) 
tightened down correctly, and at the bases 
of push-rod covers when the clamps are?) 
allowed to loosen up and are not checked, 
for security. At the firewall, at the point 
where the oil-temperature line and the fuel-. 
primer line pass through the left side of the 
cabin, the school planes have had tape added. 
to make the grommet fit more snug. This. 
will prevent the cutting of the grommet and 
subsequent damage to the lines from vibra-_ 
tion chafing. 
Because of the hard usage it receives the 
landing gear group is usually the next place | 
requiring frequent inspection. The Aeronca 
oleo. strut assembly is practically trouble-— 
free as long as correct maintenance is per- 
formed. One of the frequent excuses for. 
cussing most mechanics run into on any | 
plane is the discovery that some blankety- | 
/ 

: 
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blank used the wrong hydraulic fluid or 
oil in the oleo strut, resulting in the deterio- 
ration of the seals or the sludging up of the | 
inner walls of the piston assemblies. Planes 
that are maintained continually in one shop | 
don’t usually suffer from this Perna 
error, which has nothing to do with the | 
manufacturer and is largely found on tran- | 
sient planes that undergo maintenance at | 
different fields where hurry-up-and-go care | 
between flights may cause future pains. 

The potential danger point on the Aeronca 
Champion main landing gear is found in | 
the brake cable, apart from the routine | 
inspection needed on any gear for over | 
stressed or worn parts after continued hard 
or cross-wind landings. If the brake assembly 
is not kept up to snuff, the actuating cable, | 
which passes from the fuselage through fair- 
leads along the underside of the axle strut 
to the brake cam at the axle, will loosen up 
and in flight will vibrate against the strut, _ 
causing damage to the cable. An Aeronca | 
coming in for a landing from another field 
a short time before this survey was made 
illustrates the possibilities of neglect. The 
landing was normal up to the time the pilot 
applied brakes, but right after that the plane 
lurched and the pilot had a narrow escape 
from a possibly vicious ground loop. After 
he was able to stop the landing roll the pilot 
checked and found that one of his cables had | 
snapped, largely because of irresponsible 
maintenance. Marks on the axle strut showed 
that the condition must have existed for 
some time to cause the heavy cable to break. 

One remedial action by the manufacturer 
which would lessen the possibility of this 
type of accident would be the addition of 
another fairlead in the middle of each axle 
strut to prevent the whipping action when 
the cable does loosen, but proper inspection 
accomplishes the same thing. 

The tail-wheel assembly is the next stop 
because it is open to more “bounce” troubles 

(Continued on page 53) 
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A Farmer’s Plane 
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be done. You can get repairs to some critical 
piece of farm machinery faster, and you can 
get to a distant factory in a hurry if neces- 
sary. You can haul enough baling wire in 
my Stinson to tie up 250 tons of alfalfa. 
You can, that is, if you can locate a factory 
that has baling wire to sell at this time. It’s 
a pretty tight commodity right now. 

As far as I’m concerned, crop dusting, 
spraying and seeding belongs to commercial 
flying outfits, although I do know of a fellow 
farmer who successfully seeded a field of 
oats with his plane this year. Another farmer 
took wheat to market in his plane. 

There are plenty emergencies- that call 
for speed, and a farmer with a plane can be 
a johnny-on-the-spot. Just recently we flew 
600 miles on what could certainly be called 
a mercy flight. A fellow vacationing in the 
northern part of the state suffered an arm 
infection that was terribly painful and re- 
quired hospitalization. We flew up to an 
airport near where he was, loaded him 
aboard the plane, then flew him to a hospital 
near his home—all in about 5 hours’ time. 

Some farmers maintain that you don’t 
need a plane on a farm as much as you 
need other things. Well, maybe so. After all, 
I farmed a quarter of a century without one, 
and I still could if I had to. I was 35 years 
old, too, before I ever had a bath in my own 
bathtub. Our farm has had electricity for the 
past 15 years, but I know of thousands of 
other farms that still do not have it. True, 
I got along without electricity for quite 
awhile, but . . . when the current goes off 
now, my cows get pretty thirsty, the re- 
frigerator stops, we have no hot water, the 
bathroom is closed and our gas pumps won’t 
work. We can’t pump up a tire and we can’t 
do the chores. Why? Because electricity be- 
came so dependable we discarded its pre- 
decessors. The airplane is that dependable 
in my farming, too, and that’s why I use it. 
Occasionally I’ve been asked if I wouldn’t 
like to have a ship with a retractable land- 
ing gear. My answer to that is to explain 
that I’m not a seasoned pilot, except by old 
age, and if I had a ship with a fold-up Jand- 
ing gear, I’d probably do what a lot of others 
have done . .. slide the ship in on its belly 
sometime. At the present I’m willing to sacri- 
fice some speed and keep my fixed gear. I 
don’t want a lot of, night flying equipment 
either. I don’t want to fly at night ’cause I 
think life is too short to work day and night 
too. The Stinson is a safe airplane and to 
me it’s tops. It is strongly built, has good 
upholstery that is suitable for your best 
clothes and still won’t get dirty if you pile 
in from the barn and fly away in it. Its 
engine is dependable, has every instrument 
necessary for normal flight and power enough 
for all purposes. The Stinson was designed 
for an economy of operation within reach of 
Mister and Missus American Farmer. And 
most important of all for me. . . it suits me. 

Farming is the biggest and most necessary 
business on earth, so when you see a farmer 
flying his own plane, you can be sure he’s 
a progressive fellow who’s getting the most 
out of his time, work and property. The day 
of an airplane on every farm and a roast 
of beef in every oven may be nearer than 


most of us think. Cae 
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A Prop for Each 


: Take-off... 


Cruise 


: \ ’ 
Beechcraft Controllable Propel- ‘%..\ Manual or electric control, for en- 
lers give you power that satisfies, gines from 65 to 250 h.p. See your 
for safety, speed, and economy. nearest Beechcraft Propeller 


\ dealer or write to Beech Aircraft 
today, for full information. 


Beechcraft 


“®D Controllable Propellers 


Beech Aircraft Corporation, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


¢ You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your postwar 
career. Tremendous opportunities are in sight—and those who are 
best trained will get top positions. 


Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation by in- 
tensive training at one of the oldest recognized aeronautical schools 
in the country. Courses in: 


e AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—B.S. DEGREE 


CERTIFIED ENGINE MECHANICS 


SPECIAL A. AND E. MECHANICS REFRESHER AND 
COACHING COURSES FOR U.S.C.A.A, EXAMINATIONS 


e AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


Founded by Curtiss-Wright. Outstanding faculty, modern 
equipment. Day, evening. Placement service. Send today 


‘for free catalog—'"'Opportunities in Aviation.'' U. S. Government pays 


for qualified veterans’ 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY | acorccticct university 


Dept. 107, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
(Member of the National Council of Technical Schools) 


ERCOUPE CONTEST RESULTS ... 
SEE NOVEMBER ISSUE SKYWAYS 
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The Third Ten 


(Continued from page 29) 


5. The aircraft to be brought to rest in 
the two flights at a point not more than 164 
feet (50 meters) from a point previously 
selected by the candidate. (A 1910-version 
of spot-landing) 

Within a year or two the Aero Club of 
America thought it would be a good idea 
to add another license category: Expert 
Aviator; and to make its test more severe 
for the airmen who had already passed the 
first test. Only aviators who were over 21 
years of age could apply for this license. If 
a pilot was awarded Expert Aviator rating, 
he could fly over cities in a straight line, 
and was granted the privilege of landing on 
Governors Island, New York. To qualify, the 
airman had to:— 

1. ... pass a physica] examination. 

2... . make a cross-country flight 
to a point 25 miles away, and return 
to starting point without landing. 

3... . make a landing from 2,500 
feet with power off, and come to rest 
within 164 feet of a previously desig- 
nated point, without the use of motor 
or brakes. 

4... . fly Figure 8’s around two 
marks 1,640 feet apart, keeping with- 
in semi-circles of 164-foot radius while 
turning the marks. 

Thus, there came into being the Expert 
Aviator. Accordingly, the Aero Club could 
then qualify airmen as: 

1. Aeroplane Pilot. 

2. Expert Aviator. 

3. Spherical Balloon Pilot. 
4. Dirigible Balloon Pilot. 
5. Hydro-aeroplane: Pilot. 

Strange as it may seem, not all of the early 
birdmen qualified in any of these categories, 
nor did they all take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of receiving a license as soon as they 
could. For instance, Lt. B. D. Foulois (later 
Major-General Foulois, Chief of the Army 

_Air Corps) was the first officer detailed 1o 

learn to fly. He was detailed in July, 1908, 
was flying during 1909, 1910 and 1911. and 
yet his Aero Club License was No. 140. At 
least seven Army officers started flying after 
he did, but received Pilots’ Licenses before 
him. There must have been at least 135 
‘civilians who began flying after Lt. Foulois 
who also received their licenses before he 
received his. 

Now, to get back to the chronological list 
of pilots. 

Number 22 was J. C. Turpin. He was a 
high school boy when he joined up with the 
Wright’s. A natural-born pilot, he learned 
quickly and was soon a member of the 
Wright’s exhibition team, along with John- 
stone, Hoxey and Brookins. He was exceed- 
ingly apt in teaching others how to fly, and 
so was kept at Sims Station as an instructor. 
This was in 1911]. 

In 1912, Turpin parted company with the 
Wright’s, and decided to go into the flying 
business on his own. He teamed up with 
Phil Parmalee, and started making exhibi- 
tion flights in various cities in the United 
States. Parmalee was killed during the sum- 
mer of 1912, and Turpin stopped flying. As 
yar as can be determined, he never went 
back to it. 

Another member of the Wright exhibition 
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team was Al Welsh, holder of License No. 
23. He first came into prominence when he 
made an American endurance record of 4 
hours, 2 minutes, during the Aviation Meet 
at St. Louis, in 1910. Like Turpin, when the 
exhibition flying began slowing up as an 
attraction, Welsh was kept at Dayton for 
test flying and as an instructor. Turpin taught 
Lt. Milling the rudiments of flying, and 
Welsh taught Lt. Arnold. When the Wright 
Company delivered their first plane, designed 
and built to Army specifications, Welsh was 
sent to College Park in June, 1912, to put it 
through its tests. One of the requirements 
was a flight for altitude with full military 
load. Welsh, flying with Lt. Hazelhurst as 
a passenger, evidently decided to gain speed 
and additional climbing power by making a 
short dive first. As he pulled out of the dive 
to start his climb, the plane collapsed. 
Neither Welsh nor Hazelhurst had a chance 
to survive the crash. 

One of the many balloonists and parachute 
‘jumpers who decided to take up heavier- 
than-air flying was J. J. Frisbie, hoider of 
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"| couldn't walk home ... he parked 
20 feet above the ground!" 
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License Number 24. Frisbie flew the Curtiss- 
type plane. He built a couple for himself, 
and bought a couple more. He was one of 
the tough old school who tought himself to fly. 
He was quite successful in his flights at fairs, 
aviation meets and amusement parks for a 
while but, like so many of those old timers, 
he did not last very long. Frisbie was killed 
in an airplane accident in the fall of 1911. 

Although the headliners of the Wright ex- 
hibition team were Hoxey, Johnstone and 
Brookins, there were several others. On the 
Wright team second string were Phil Parm- 
alee and Frank Coffyn, holders of Licenses 
No’s. 25 and 26, respectively. 
_ During the Winter Aviation Meet in San 
Francisco, in 1910, Parmalee was pilot in the 
plane that probably did the first bombing 
with live bombs. He carried Lt. Myron 
Crissy, of the Coast Artillery Corps of our 
Army, as passenger, and they dropped bombs 
which Crissy made from old pipe and which 
were filled with black powder. 

A month prior to the San Francisco Meet, 
Parmalee made history when he carried the 
first payload of merchandise in an airplane. 


This was a load of silk, five bolts, which he 
carried from Dayton to Columbus, a distance 
of 65 miles. 

Early in 1911, Parmalee was sent down 
to the Mexican Border to help the Air Arm 
of our Army, which, at that time, consisted 
of one officer, Lt. Foulois, and a handful of 
enlisted men. Shortly after his arrival, while 
on a cross-country flight from San Antonio 
to Eagle Pass, the engine of the plane quit, 
and Parmalee and Foulois landed in the Rio 
Grande River. The current was so strong 
that the plane turned over, and the two men 
were barely able to get out. 

Parmalee left the Wright’s in early 1912, 
and teamed up with Turpin for private fly- 
ing. During an exhibition at Spokane, Wash 
ington, Parmalee had trouble with his plane. 
At that moment he was headed directly 
toward a grandstand filled with spectators. 
He must have realized that to try to turn 
his disabled plane meant a crash and prob- 
ably death, but he turned anyway. The plane 
crashed, and Parmalee was killed. 

Frank Coffyn was an instructor during his 
whole flying career with the Wright Com- 
pany. He was sent down to the Border to 
teach Foulois, the Army’s correspondence 
school pilot, to fly. After about two years of 
instructing, Frank Coffyn gave up his job 
and started flying for Robert Collier, of 
Collier’s magazine. Most of his flying was 
in a seaplane in and around the New York 
harbor. For a time he flew a commuter’s 
schedule for Collier between Collier’s home 
in New Jersey and his New York office. 

Coffyn made many experiments with 
cameras, still and movie, in his plane. And 
in 1913 he tested one of the first of the 
larger engines. While the planes he normally 
fiew had a four-cylinder, 30-hp engine, the 
new one had 20 cylinders, with 200 hp. 
Coffyn quit the flying game for a while, but 
took it up again when he went into World 
War I. 

For several years after World War I he 
was in the motion picture business. Then he 
found he just couldn’t stay away from planes, 
and so again tied up with an airplane com- 
pany, this time in New York. During World 
War II he learned to fly a helicopter, and is 
now working for a company in Redwood 
City which makes this type of aircraft. 

The kings of the air came and went: John- 
stone, Hamilton, Ely, Hoxey, Brookins—each, 
at some time in his career, was “tops.” They 
all passed the scepter on to another, either 
because they were killed or because they 
stopped flying. Then came another “king” 
who lasted far longer than any of his pred- 
ecessors. This was Lincoln Beachey. Beachey 
qualified for License Number 27. From the 
start it was apparent he was a man without 
nerves. He was a natural born airman and 
had more ideas for thrilling the crowds than 
any other airman. 

Beachey started his air career asa 
balloonist. In 1907 he joined up with Capt. 
Tom Baldwin’s dirigible team. Baldwin was 
a real showman. His advertisement for his 
airship read: 

“Baldwin's California Arrow. All others 
copied it. Last season out of 53 starts we 
returned to our starting point 51 times. 
We have ballooned around the world 
twice, giving ascensions in every coun- 
try that you can think of, including 
North and South America, Europe, Asia, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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than the main gear, and the school mechanics 
have a special routine to prevent failures. Be- 
cause of the chance, previously experienced, 
that the forward attaching bolt of the tail- 
wheel leaf spring assembly might snap after 
over-stressing in repeated hard landings, the 
bolt and nut are replaced at every hundred- 
hour inspection, even though visually it might 
not seem to need removal. 

Another special job on the tail-wheel as- 
sembly done by the Air Facilities’ men is 
the greasing of the wheel fork spindle via 
the zerk fitting every morning before flight 
and again at noon. This is most important 
on wet days to prevent possible freezing of 
the spindle, but it is also necessary because 
the mechanics have found excessive wear in 
the bracket assembly due to insufficient lub- 
rication. The number of flights a training 
piane makes during the day is the prime 
reason for the twice-a-day greasing which 
isn’t required for planes getting average use. 

Next group for inspection includes the 
wing and tail surfaces where careless ground 
handling causes the most damage. The at- 
taching points, as with the main landing 
gear attaching bolts, require only the periodic 
inspection for looseness and damage. Jury 
struts and other support connections are sol- 
id, but the tail wires which brace the hori- 
zontal stabilizer are open to abuse by care- 
less handling in moving planes. The upper 
tail wires have been known to snap at the 
jam nut of the upper connecting fork and 
the only caution that can be listed for this 
is the colloquial “lay off.” The wires are in- 
fended to brace the stabilizers, not careless 
people. and should never be used as hand 
grips when the plane is being moved on the 
ground. 

A potential trouble point inside the wings 
is at the aileron bellcrank and bracket as- 
sembly. Flexible action of the bracket is 
built into the plane, but looseness of the 
bracket after long service is not normal. 
Mechanics say that sometimes the bolt and 
nut attaching the aileron control rod to the 
bellcrank has been incorrectly safetied after 
field maintenance and the end result has been 
the gradual loosening of the bolt which then 
comes down and fouls the bellcrank, causing 
a rubbing action in the aileron control. In- 
spection is easily made through the upper 
and lower inspection ports at the assembly 
so there is no reason why any dangerous con- 
dition should exist in this section. Ordinary 
care will prevent trouble when properly done. 

There is one wing inspection not con- 
cerned with the wing proper that may save 
flight difficulties with just one quick glance. 
The pitot tube lines on the right wing have 
a flexible connection near the under surface 
af the wing. These connections sometimes 
erack after long service, leaving openings in 
the pitot lines, and although tape may pro- 
vide a temporary fix, replacement of the con- 
nections insures against wrong instrument 
readings. 

In general, the Aeronca Champion is a 
good plane without conspicuously recurring 
maintenance problems. The points listed are 
those that any good mechanic comes to recog- 
nize after continued work around any specific 
type of plane and many never appear during 
the life of any single plane. But just to make 
sure, it is always better to inspect rather 
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than feel sorry later. [f you don’t look, you 
can’t be sure! 

Common precautions and service tips are 
included in Aeronea service manuals and in 
bulletins entitled “Helps and Hints” which 
are issued frony time to time by the manu- 
facturer and sent to all Aeronca distributors 
and dealers. These bulletins also include the 
latest service changes recommended or or- 
dered after ‘engineering investigations into 
recurring troubles, or when better methods 
of service, maintenance or repair are devel- 
oped. If a manufacturer’s minimum recom- 
mendations are not followed, the guy who 
may or may not get up out of a pile of 
twisted wreckage has only his own careless- 
ness to blame. A good watchword for every 
pilot might be, “take care of yourself, your 


plane, and make sure that good mechanics 
are on your side.” 

One of the little extras not mentioned un- 
der maintenance tips is the use of extra 
flight equipment that helps prevent operat- 
ing abuse. On the Aeronca one of them con- 
sists of an aluminum plate, available from 
Aeronea, which is used during winter opéra- 
tion in cold areas to cover the nose cowl air 
intake for the crankcase cooling duct to 
prevent excessively cool engine operation. 

As far as Air Facilities’ personnel are con- 
cerned, they like the Aeronca as they like 
any honest plane that doesn’t sneak up on 
them with defects. The Champion is out in 
the open and all its troubles can be kept to 
a minimum—as few as engineers, pilots and 
mechanics are willing to let them be. +h} 


@ Once again General Electric 
comes through with an answer to 
the small plane’s need for an im- 
proved air-to-ground transmitter. 
The new G-E VHF transmitter is a 


compact instrument of power and 
penetration, yet it is designed to 
make your flying hours even safer 
and more enjoyable. 


at your fingertips — 
with the new G-E 
personal plane 
fransmitter 


Ask your G-E Aviation Radio 
dealer to demonstrate the features 
of the AT-3A or write today to 
General Electric Company, Elec- 
tronics Dept., Room 118, Trans- 
mitter Division, Syracuse 1, N.Y. 
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China, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, 
etc. Send for our booklet, ‘Up in the 
Air?!” 

After learning the why’s and wherefore’s 
of the “rubber cow” with Capt. Baldwin, 
Beachey started out with his own airship. 
In 1908 he flew down the Delaware River 
io drop a message to Admiral Marx aboard 
the U. S. Idaho. The wind was quite stiff, 
the airship was not very controllable, and 
Beachey was a one-man crew. The wind 
almost wrecked his ship once when it car- 
ried him just over the masts. In fact he 
missed them by mere inches. In order to 
secure fore and aft stability, Beachey had to 
move forward and backward. It was while 
doing this, and trying to maneuver to a posi- 
tion trom which he could drop the message 
on the deck, that he got into trouble. How- 
ever, he finally accomplished his mission 
successfully. 

Adtey giving exhibitions with his airship 
in various states and cities, Beachey’s path 
crossed that of the Curtiss exhibition team. 
His mind was made up at once. His days of 
flying a ponderous airship were over. He im- 
mediately joined up with Curtiss. 

Strange to say, Beachey was not a very 
apt—pupil. Glen Curtiss said he could not 
see how Beachey could ever get his pilot’s 
certificate. That statement was made after 
he had watched Beachey during his student 
flying. However, Beachey soon acquired the 
feel of the plane, and the art of maneuvering 
it, and was on his way. 

Starting in March, 1911, he made one sensa- 
tional flight after another. His first one was 
a night flight over Tampa, Florida. In June 
he thrilled all who were interested in flying 
by making a flight over Niagara Falls, under 
the railroad bridge and over the gorge. He 
flew so low that his wheels almost touched 
the water. In August he made a new world’s 
altitude record of 11,150 feet. When he landed 
after this climb, there was no gasoline in 
his plane. He had used all of it in making 
his climb. As a matter of fact, he was still 
climbing when his engine went dead. 

During the show at Chicago in the sum- 
mer of 1911, he invented new and more 
dangerous maneuvers with which to thrill 
the crowd. His accuracy in judging distance 
was marvelous. He was able to pull off his 
stunts with so narrow a margin of safety 
that even the old-time airmen were thrilled. 
His aviation career was interrupted for a 
while in the fall of 1911 when he killed 
two spectators in an accident. After that he 
quit flying for some time. 

He soon found the urge to get back at 
the controls too strong to withstand, how- 
ever, and was back in the pilot’s seat early 
in 1912. His stunts were more daring than 
ever. While the French airman, Pegoud, was 
the first man to make a loop in a plane 
(1912), Beachey was right on his heels. 
From then on, there was no one who could 
loop as often nor with the precision that 
Beachey had. 

Beachey was always looking for a better 
plane with which to stunt, and always said 
that some day he was going to build his own. 
Finally in the summer of 1913, he did. While 
putting it through its paces over San Fran- 
cisco Bay, the plane collapsed, and Beachey 
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U.K. Jet Fighter 
The Vickers-Supermarine Attacker is one of England’s newest jet fighters. Designed to 
operate from carriers, the Attacker has top speed of 590, carries four cannon, two bombs 


was carried to the bottom of the bay with 
the wreckage. So passed the last of the 
“Give-tse-crowd-more-and-better-thrills” old- 
time airmen. 

The first Navy officer to get a pilot’s 
license was Lt. T. G. Ellyson. As did all 
airmen in those early days, Ellyson competed 
in as many aviation meets as he could. There 
was no flying pay then, and both Army and 
Navy airmen found it exceedingly difficult 
to live on their pay, especially when they 
were expected to appear at all of the air 
meets with no special allowance to meet the 
extra expense. 

“Spud” Ellyson was more interested in 
deve:oping the airplane for naval use than 
anything else. He was keenly interested in, 
and spent much time experimenting with, 
seaplane floats, flying boats and launching 
devices for planes from ships. He made the 
earliest flight from experimental catapults. 

During World War I Eilyson, having 
been relieved from flying duty, commanded 
a destroyer unit operating against German 
submarines. When the armistice went into 
effect, Ellyson was sent with his unit into 
Kiel Harbor. When the Germans started to 
interfere with his operations, he told them 
he was going to carry out the mission if 
he had to blow the whole city to pieces. He 
comp!eted his mission. 

Shortly after the end of the war, Ellyson 
was re-detailed with the Air Service. He 
served at various air stations and on carriers 
until the spring of 1928, when he was sta- 
tioned at Hampton Roads. His plane crashed 
on a night flight to Washington, and Ellyson 
was killed. 

Ellyson was one of those early Naval flyers 
who did so much to make flying practical 
for naval operations. 

Numbers 29 and 30 of the Pilot’s Licenses 
were awarded to Lieutenants H. H. Arnold 
and T. DeWitt Milling, respectively. Arnold 
came into the air arm from the Infantry, 
and Milling from the Cavalry. Both arrived 
at Sims Station for flying training at the 
same time. Sims Station was about seven 
miles out of Dayton, and was located where 
Fairfield Air Depot now stands. There it 
was that the Wright’s conducted most of 
their early experiments after their first flights 
at Kitty Hawk. At the Wright School in 
April, 1911, were also Lt. John Rogers, 
U.S.N., who was just completing his flying 
training, and his cousin, C. P. Rogers. Those 
two men received flying licenses Numbers 
48 and 49. C. P. Rogers afterwards became 
famous for making the first transcontinental 
flight from New York to Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. He was killed while making a flight 
near the latter place a few weeks afterward. 

The Wright’s went about teaching their 


pupils the control-stick actions very sys- 
tematically. They had a plane balanced so 
that it could rock its wings up and down. 
The lateral control stick was hooked up so 
that its back-and-forth movement caused 
fingers to grasp a belt moving up and down 
between pulleys. The belt was driven by an 
electric motor. This instruction of the lateral 
control was most important as its movement 
was not, in any way, a natural one, and the 
students had to make the proper motions 
instinctively. So, hour after hour, the students 
would sit in the plane seat rocking the wings 
up and down, and correcting the motions by 
the proper stick action. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright were always 
very, very willing to talk about flying, about 
airplanes, wind currents and causes of acci- 
dents. Both Milling and Arnold were always 
eager to get all the advice and information 
they could get from any source whatsoever. 

The flying instruction was quite sketchy. 
Milling soloed in about two hours—as a 
matter of fact, it was less than two hours. 
Arnold soloed in a trifle over two hours. 
From then on they were on their own, and 
had to learn either the hard way—from their 
own mistakes, or from the experiences and 
mistakes of others. 

Like all other airmen, they participated in 
aviation meets and exhibition flights. Milling 
soon became one of the country’s foremost 
airmen. He won the tri-state race at the 
Boston meet in 191], and was one of the 
very few airmen who could fly equally well 
with both the Curtiss and the Wright con- 
trols. 

Arnold flew in two of the earliest motion 
pictures, and won the Mackay Trophy, given 
in 1912 for competition among Army airmen. 
Incidentally, he won it again in 1934. 

Both Milling and Arnold served in World 
Wars I and Il. Both are very much alive 
today. Milling has Expert Aviator’s Certifi- 
cate Number 3, and Arnold has Number 4. 

The Aero Club of America has long since 
passed out of existence. Most of the old- 
timers have passed away, too, but every so 
often a few make their appearance. Few 
people, however, realize the part they played 
in making it possible for aviation to take its 
place as an accepted form of transportation 
for the traveling public, and as a powerful 
war weapon. No two of them had the same 
characteristics; no two of them would de- 
scribe an aerial maneuver the same way. 
Many times they would argue for hours as 
to the proper way to do a particular stunt 
in the air, but fundamentally, they all flew 
alike. They were the men who changed the 
airplane from a device for giving thrills to 
crowds, to a practical instrument of trans- 
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mviting bass fishing grounds, but where 
was that danged runway? Marked with 
rocks? What rocks? Why, man, the whole 
thing was full of rocks—big ’uns! 

We circled and made a simulated land- 
ing, took off again, circled again, and the 
more we looked below, the more jagged 
appeared the rocks, the sharper the burned 
out stumps. Our T-craft was a rented air- 
plane and we had to be careful of her. Be- 
sides, she was a battle-scarred veteran that 
demanded careful handling not to become 
temperamental. One more loop~ and we 
landed — hot. The red-and-black plane 
bounced on the rocks like a football, swish- 
ing between scragely scrub oak and sharp 
jutting stumps. For a few seconds we 
thought it was goodby to the clotk-covered 
wings. Our chest and stomach muscles 
tightened instinctively, bracing for an en- 
counter with some sharp object. Things were 
happening too fast, and the right brake 
was not working. Then a couple more fren- 
zied leaps, and we settled, uncomfortably, 
on a lesser pile of rocks than those we had 
already gone over. The Schumakers came 
on the dead run. They helped us turn and 
taxi back to what was to be a lineup. 

The rest of the party landed without mis- 
hap. They were Harry Behn, a_ writer, 
naturalist, geologist; Orlando Miller, an ex- 
GI Ferry-Command pilot, and his wife 
Helene; the Schumakers, photography and 
flying nuts, and the two of us. Plaid blank- 
ets were spread and coffee and sandwiches 
hauled out, but no one wanted the food 
before trying out their fishing luck. As if 
by magic, fishing tackle appeared, and each 
man went to his own special fishing spot 
along the lake. Each intended to land a 
bass of which there was no whicher. Helene, 
Harry, and I went looking for pieces of 
ancient Indian pottery and arrowheads. The 
whole area near the Roosevelt is full of pre- 
historic Indian caves and burying grounds. 
Our planes were lined up near a big mound 
that looked like one of them. We picked 
up quite a few pieces of chipped Indian 
flint, and some lkandsome, handpainted 
chips of Indian pottery. Foot tracks showed 
us that someone had been there before us, 
and that accounted for the scarcity of 
arrowheads. When the boys returned from 
the lake, their noses were dragging the 
sround. To pick up their drooping spirits 
it was decided not to tarry on the lake, 
but to take off for Prescott immediately. 
The boys knelt down around a map and 
charted the course. We were to fly straight 
north, across Feur Peaks, swing up Black 
Canyon, around “Anxiety” mountain and 
into Prescott. No one knows what the real 
name of Anxiety Mountain is, but local fly- 
ers call it that because of its height and 
the violent turbulence usually present near it. 
In the last moment, when the rest of the 
party was already in the air, we discov- 
ered that our battered Pegasus was nearly 
out of gas. There was nothing left to do 
but to turn tail and fly back to Mesa for 
refueling. Again we flew the shortcut, but by 
the time we were over the even green 
quadrangles of Mesa’s orchards and well- 
irrigated fields, the gas indicator showed 
zero. Though two Army fields were right 

(Continued on page 57) 
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CONVENIENT BASES 
IN THE WEST 7 


He pecs far © a friendly 
Air Parts, Inc. base when 
pH OENIX * you're flying over California or 
Arizona. You'll find that each base has a 
complete stock of parts, accessories and supplies for the private 

flyer at prices that are always right...and service that is fast and dependable. 
No wonder this is America’s fastest growing parts distributor! 


You're always welcome at Air Parts, Inc. 


AMERICA’S PIONEER DISTRIBUTORS OF AERONAUTICAL SUPPLIES 


AB PARTS. 


See Hayward Airport * Hayward, Calif. 


Municipal Airport, Long Beach, Calif. 


GOOD AVIATION JOBS 
START FROM 
THE GROUND UP 


Airplane and Engine Mechanics 


723 Sonora Ave. « Glendale 1, Calif. 
Skyharbor Airport » Phoenix, Ariz. 


are always needed 


The greatest number of jobs in Avia- 
tion is on the ground. To prepare 
every plane that takes to the skies, 
airlines need a trained ground crew 
of ten men. These mechanics are essen- 
tial in passenger, freight and express services, in overhaul and repair 
depots, in sales and maintenance services. And—the man with the CAA 
mechanic's license is preferred. 


Six months after entering Roosevelt, you ought to be ready for a good 
job in Aviation—that's the time restau to complete the Airplane or 
Engine Mechanic's course. Or—earn both licenses in 48 weeks. Gradu- 
ates must be at least 18 to qualify for CAA license. Approved under Gl 
Bil!. Send coupon today! 


NEXT CLASSES BEGIN OCT. 27, NOV. 24 


ROOSEVELT 


ROOSEVELT AVIATION SCHOOL 10-47 
Hangar 31, Mineola, L. 1., N. Y. 


I'd like to know how | can become a licensed Engine [_] 
| or Airplane [] Mechanic in six months or both [] in 
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[ 


AVIATION SCHOOL i 48 weeks. 
MINEOLA, LONG ISLAND, N. Y- NAME Sioa aa ticians sesso sisstunniatraetelacte orien AGE..... 
Phone Garden City 8000 ef ADDRESS Srattralsletatstetel lis raleie c eieiw tel ores fakelsc sis Re a 
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radio, it’s a valuable item. But if you don’t 
know the hows of radio usage, don’t plan 
to learn how on a trip such as this. 

From coast-to-coast may sound like a big 
chunk of flying but not the way we did it. 
This was strictly a pleasure trip and that’s 
exactly the way we flew it—flying amounted 
to something like three hours each day. Yet 
we accomplished an equivalent of 8 or 10 
hours driving distance—and with about a 
quarter of the fatigue. 

We flew when we wanted to and for as 
long as we wanted to. We maintained no 
predetermined schedule. ’m certain that was 
one factor in keeping the trip on the fun 
side instead of the chore side. Everyone’s 
comfort including the pilot’s was considered. 
On the way west, we flew only in the morn- 
ing, since it was not pleasant having to sit in 
the front cockpit, face into the sun, for 
two or three hours. However, that wasn’t 
the only reason we flew in the morning—the 
air was smoother at that time of day. It was 
cooler too. At the higher altitudes around 
the mountains where the air isn’t cool—it’s 
cold—the excellent heater in the cabin and 
the fact that the boys wore sweaters allowed 
us to have open windows and still maintain 
a moderate temperature—all the comforts 
of home with an added attraction: fresh 
mountain air. 

One other important thing for the family- 
man pilot to remember is the inborn fidgeti- 
ness of children. It’s a cinch my two young 
Indians aren’t any different from any other 


two. They have the vitality of Superman, and 
the vim and vigor of fighting marlins. Keep- 
ing them cooped up even for a couple of 
hours in the cabin of a plane is like holding 
your thumb over the top of a bottle of 
seltzer and then shaking it. Brother, do they 
store up energy that wants to explode! As 
a safety valve for that, when we’d land at 
an airport, Sena would take the kids off 
the edge of the field . . . and let loose the 
reins. While I was haying the ship gassed 
up, checked or what have you, the two kids 
were out chasing each- other all over some 
empty field or parking lot, getting rid of 
all that stored up energy that kids manu- 
facture in great quantities. By the time my 
chores were finished, the kids were ex- 
hausted, and Sena’d herd them back to 
the plane. With them safely seated in back 
with their mother... and all under one 
safety belt ... Vd put the Cruiser’s starter 
to work and off we'd go. 

As far as expenses are concerned the 
plane we used operated at less cost per 
mile than a car. We averaged but 1.93 cents 
a mile. I kept the ship inspected myself and 
the engine was a quiet and dependable one. 
At one point on the journey the engine 
slowed down so I landed at the nearest air- 
port. Inspection disclosed fuzz on the screen 
in the carburetor—the airport refueling hose 
had probably been wearing out letting the 
fuzz into the fuel. This might have been an 
embarrassing forced landing, but we always 
played safe anyway by choosing a route that 
kept us within gliding distance of a road or 
cultivated field. Vyve never had a forced 
landing. In the first place I plan to keep 
everything in my favor—everything includes 
altitude (plenty of it), good maintenance, 


SOME DIFFERENCE in size between Capt. Scanlon's Super Cruiser and Boeing's new 
Stratocruiser. Scanlon's trip included stop off to see the newest in air transports 
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and the best terrain within choice. 

Finally, there’s “trip advice.” I get it from |; 
the weather man, from the people who know, 
the terrain I’m flying over and from local} 
airport managers who might know the con- |, 
dition of the airports I’m heading for. 

Pride really goes before the fall in fly- | 
ing—my strong recommendation to ayyone) 
flying over mountains for the first time is} 
that you be sure to stop and get local ad-| 
vice before you begin your trip over them. || 
And I don’t mean a scant five or 10 min- || 
utes’ chat. Spend several hours in a bull , 


session picking up, flying tips—and when) 


changing mountain ranges, believe it or not, 


youre ready for more advice. So touch | 
down at the nearest field and ask some more | 
questions. The more questions you ask, the | 
more answers you'll get—and it’s swell to | 
know the answers when you need them. | 

There’s nothing like good weather for a’ 
good vacation, especially if you're flying, 
so be a little more sure by choosing a time | 
of the year that offers the best in weather. | 
The forecaster in your local weather bureau | 
can help you plan your trip that way. 

Also on the subject of trip planning— 
there’s a great deal more to it than just 
the week or weeks before you start. It goes 
right on until you get back. It’s usually | 
best to plan to stop overnight at an Air- 
ways airport, or on a field in contact with 
airways communications. Then before you 
take off the next morning you can check | 
the weather. On the subject of weather, — 
anyone serious about doing the right thing 
will heed what he learns about the inten- 
tions of the elements. When traveling west 
youre meeting the weather so it isn’t so 
important—since it soon passes over. You 
can land when you see that murkiness ahead 
of you and wait until it passes before you 
take off again. Usually this means a delay 
of only a few hours. But coming east, if — 
the weather gets worse as you fly along, you | 
might as well stop off and wait a while. It | 
means you're catching up with the bad _ 
stuff and probably would be riding along 
with it if you continued the trip. 

One thing I’ve always found to pay off is | 
paying a great deal of attention to the alti- | 
tude at which I fly. It is determined by sev- | 
eral factors, mostly terrain. But another | 
determining factor is favorable wind. We | 
flew anywhere from 2,000 to 11,000 feet, but 
preferred six to 8,000 for a favorable airspeed | 
whenever possible. We cruised at 110 mph — 
true airspeed at most altitudes. . 

In choosing your altitude, check winds at 
different levels and then fly the altitude 
that’s most in your favor. Study the direc- 
tion of cloud shadows moving across fences, 
lakes or other identifiable landmarks on the 
ground. Next, find the surface wind’s direc- 
tion from smoke or ripples on ponds, wind- 
mills, etc. Then choose your altitude. If you 
don’t think winds are important take the 
case of the plane that left on transoceanic 
Atlantic hop one hour and a half ahead of 
another plane—yet the second plane arrived 
an hour and a half ahead of the one that 
took off first. 

And so it goes for air-tripping with your 
family. I guess just any day now the family 
will be going out to the halltree to collect 
their wraps and take off on another trip. I 
can tell that it’s coming—the kids are being 
quiet and angelic—and my wife is polishing 
up the old suitcase. Oh well—hand me those 


maps, please. a 
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close by, we considered the rigmarole. that 
such landings entail, decided against it and 
<ept churning on, hoping to make it to 
Mesa. When we finally did, the attendant 
shook his head and puffed out his cheeks 
m incredulous wonder as he came to fill 
our very dry tank. 

En route again, we hurried as much as 
we could without going over the T-craft’s 
131-mph cruising limit. We flew over de- 
seivingly round pleats of mountains, and 
is we progressed they got yellower and 
more naked until they were just tremendous 
piles of sandstone and reddish lava beds. 
Scars of mines and prospector diggings 
and an occasional muddy waterhole were 
all that cheered up the bleak landscape. 

Though mountains here seemed wide 
apart, we began to be rocked by strong 
crosswinds, each gust trying to blow us off 
course. The up-and-down drafts were so 
strong we seemed to be making no prog- 
ress at all, just churning up and down and 
sideways in this strange turbulence. After 
a while, the crosswind gave way to a con- 
Uinual up-and-down draft until it was like 
being on a giant teeter-totter. 

As we looked down, we speculated what 
this place looked like before the dinosaurs 
ryrannosaurus, and other predawn monsters 
were driven into oblivion by the volcanic 
activity. That it was pretty violent was 
witnessed by the story written on the land- 
scape. It looked as if several volcanoes had 
been there, spewing lava, when something 
suddenly stopped the show. Now the ter- 
rain looks like a bubbling hot pudding that 
over-ran its pan and then suddenly froze 
up. If the pudding was apricot, you about 
vet the color, too. 

By the time we’d put in an appearance, 
the rest of the party had been cooling its 
heels at the Prescott airport for an hour. 

Soon Wayland Potter arrived with his wife, 
and all his hunting dogs. Since there were 
too many of us for his truck, he had com- 
mandeered two sedans from relatives and 
neighbors to haul us first to a hotel to clean 
up, eat, and next—coon-huntin’. 

We ate a solid steak dinner; but had we 

known what was in the offing, each one of 
us would have put away two. Then we piled 
into the cars and jogged along a dusty 
highway to the mysterious spot on the banks 
of the half-dried-up Hassayampa where the 
coons like to roam. 
_ To dwarf a bumpy 40-mile journey, we 
drove up hill and down dale, choking on 
alkali dust, and closing our eyes on hairpin 
turns which Wayland and Jim Bryan, a 
former bronco-buster, took on two wheels 
with complete and trusting unconcern. 
Finally a gnarled oak tree and big rock, 
overhung with mistletoe, were a signal for a 
stop. We stretched our legs and adjusted 
our flashlights. By that time it was nearly 
8 P.M. and pitch dark. But where were the 
horses, someone asked plaintively. “Horses, 
Ma’m?” Jim Bryan laughed. “There can be 
no hosses in this kind of trail. They’d break 
a leg tryin’ to follow a coon!” 

Bryan was not exaggerating. Our first lap 
was a slide down nearly a vertical embank- 
ment to the little trickle of a stream 
chocked with bowlders and arrow weed, 
under a bridge. The slope was plenty steep 
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and covered with slithery dust. I think 
Wayland selected it on purpose, because 
it made us all so dirty, nothing else seemed 
to matter right then and there. Our eyes 
and shoes and trousers were full of dust. 

The dogs were out of the truck by that 
time and were working the stream up and 
down, silently. Their noses close to the 
ground they were “casting the track,” still- 
hunting. They were fine bear and lion dogs 
—mixtures of Redbone, Plott, and Blue- 
tick. Used to much rougher game and ter- 
rain, they took this hunt as a kind of fool- 
ish game. Nevertheless, one could see that 
they were enjoying themselves. But if it 
was play to them, it certainly turned out 
to be work to us. For three miles we 
jumped from one bank to another, crawled 


under barbed-wire fences, changed flash- 
light batteries, winced from whipping 
arrow weeds that lashed at us as we 
brushed past, mushed across the creek 
rather than go across on slithery logs, and 
tore through prickly bushes. 

After four miles there was grumbling. 
The night was too dark. Our shoes were 
too wet and full of sand. Someone had 
heard that the coons never came out ex- 
cept on a full-moon night, and there was 
no moon. Wayland just smiled and trudged 
on, At the five-mile mark most of us were 
badly scratched by thorns and definitely 
hamstrung. Half of the “hunters” wanted 
to light a fire and rest. Graciously our 
host and guide consented. Never before 
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World’s First Jet Flying Boat 


\NGLAND’S Saunders-Roe Aircraft re- 
cently announced the SR/A1, a twin- 
jet, single-seater flying boat fighter. 

Powered by two axial-flow turbo-jets, 
the Metropolitan-Vickers F.2/4 Beryls, 
the SR/A1 has a speed of over 400 mph. 
Each jet produces 3,500 pounds static 
thrust at take-off,,and both jet units 
take in air through the single large aper- 
ture intake in the bow. It is armed with 
four cannons. Other details regarding 
this twin-jet fighter must remain secret 
at this time, according to the British. 
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Basic Flight 
(Continued from page 35) 


dition without help from the pilot. Almost all 
lightplanes are inherently stable; they are 
designed and built for stability. 


Straight-and-Level Flight 

The greater part of your flying, once you 
have your license, will probably be straight- 
and-level flight. SLF may be compared to 
posture; both have far-reaching effects, the 
one on good flying, the other on good health. 
In both, good habits will cut down fatigue, 
and good habits are easier to learn than bad 
ones to unlearn. 

In reasonably smooth air, with the proper 
power setting and in an airplane that is well- 
rigged and correctly trimmed, SLF is the 
art of letting the controls alone. The air- 
plane can fly itself better than you can. With- 
out hand and foot pressures, its controls 
streamline themselves. In turbulence, the art 
is one of control and throttle coordination, 
anticipation of the airplane’s response to 
“bumps,” and timing and shading of the 
correct control pressures. You can’t help 
bouncing around, but you can maintain a 
constant attitude and heading and keep your 
altitude within reasonable limits of varia- 
tion above or below that desired. Equally to 
be avoided are fighting the bumps, which sets 
up tension, and letting the gusts fly you, 
which leads to feelings of inferiority. 

When you were a baby, you learned to 


walk by interpreting and correlating the | 


evidence supplied by your eyes, your muscles 
(kinesthesia again) and the tiny liquid- 
filled semi-circular canals in your ears, which 
operate on the same principle as a car- 
penter’s level. You use these same senses in 
learning to fly: At first vision is the only 
reliable check and even it is used mechanical- 
ly; other senses must be consciously de- 
veloped and applied to flying. 

To hold your altitude you maintain a cer- 
tain constant relationship between a point on 
the nose of your airplane and the horizon. 
You glance from one wingtip to another to 
make sure theyre equidistant above (or 
below) the horizon. A point straight ahead 
on the horizon serves as a bullseye that keeps 
you on-your heading. By using all these me- 
chanical checks you develop your full range 
of vision (almost a hemisphere can be seen 
by the normal pair of eyes gazing straight 
ahead) and the swivel neck so fashionable 
among the airborne. Eyes fixed on one spot 
cannot detect the droop of a wingtip or 
eradual yawing; besides, it is a habit that 
leads to tension, fatigue and seeing flying 
saucers. It is important to sit comfortably 
and avoid shifting around, which changes 
your line of sight on the various reference 
points. Learn to ride with the airplane; don’t 
lean away from the turns. 

One day you'll realize that your brain has 
synthesized these mechanical aids into a con- 
sciousness of being level. You’ll always use 
the visual reference points in contact flying, 
but you won't have to think about them any 
more than you think about keeping your 
balance while on a stroll through the park. 

For reasons of comfort and efficiency, cor- 
rections should be made by coordinated pres- 
sures—aileron and rudder together to raise 
a low wing or return to a heading. In rough 
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LAMB 
“That's funny ... my wallet just sailed 
past my nose!" 


alr it is very often necessary to use your 
throttle in coordination with the elevators to 
maintain a given altitude. 


Turns 

A turn is a coordinated maneuver which 
results in a change in the direction of flight 
on the horizontal plane. 

It is possible to turn by using the rudder 
alone or the ailerons alone, but only the 
coordinated turn is precise and fully con- 
trolled. The elevators have a function in 
turns, and so does the throttle in steep turns. 
Generally speaking, steep turns are those in 
which the airplane is banked 55° to 70° 
(more if your ship will do it); medium 
turns include banks from 30° to 55° and 
gentle turns, banks up to 30°. 

Starting from straight-and-level with con- 
trols neutral, throttle at cruising and _ stabil- 
izer properly trimmed, the entry is accom- 
plished by smooth coordination of aileron 
and rudder pressures and blending in of 
elevator pressure and throttle as needed. 
Although rudder and aileron pressures are 
begun simultaneously, they are not equal to 
each other in all planes, nor is their relation- 
ship constant in one ship at varying speeds. 
The idea is that the nose should begin to 
swing as the plane begins to bank. Pressures 
should be built up smoothly. Just before the 
desired degree of bank and rate of turn are 
established, rudder and aileron pressures are 
gradually relaxed and ailerons returned to 
neutral. In returning them, you are actually 
exerting little or no pressure, as they tend 
to streamline themselves when pressure is 
relaxed. The purpose is dual; to maintain 
positive control of the turn and to have stick 
and rudder in proper position from which to 
make corrections or begin the recovery. 

The airplane is now turning, and if you 
compensate for any disturbing forces, it will 
continue to turn at a constant rate until you 
alter its attitude. 

There are several forces to be considered. 
Torque is the tendency of the airplane to 
rotate, with respect to the longitudinal axis. 


induced by and in a direction opposite to} 


level flight. When speed, attitude or power} 


setting is altered, torque increases (or de-)/ 


creases) and a correction must be made. In| 


. . | 
level turns, more torque is present than in} 


straight flight; in relation to the steepness 


of the bank, more rudder pressure is needed }| 


in entering a right turn than a left turn. 


Effective lift decreases in a turn, also in}j 


proportion to the bank used. In straight-and- 
level flight, the pull of lift is directly, and) 
therefore entirely, opposed to the pull of) 
gravity; as the wings are banked, 
(always perpendicular to the lifting surface) | 
no longer exerts its whole force against | 
gravity. In a true vertical bank, lift is at a) 
90° angle to gravity. Also, in entering the | 
turn, the vertical axis of the ship is inclined, 
and the rudder will tend to swing the nose 


down (toward the earth) as long as it is | 
deflected into the turn, Against these two | 


effects, elevator pressure must be applied 
and held in order to maintain altitude. In 
gentle banks, the use of the elevators is _ 
wholly for this purpose; however, in a steep 
bank, they are needed principally to maintain — 


centrifugal force (or overcome the loss of © 


lift, as you like) and to help determine the 
radius of the turn. 

This action of the elevators requires addi- 
tional power, which is obtained in gentle and 
medium-gentle banks by sacrificing some 
speed. In steeper banks, this compensation 
is insufficient, and the throttle setting must 
be increased. 

Overbanking tendency is theoretically 
strongest in a 45° bank and must he cor- 
rected by holding a little top aileron pres- 
sure in the turn. It results from the speed 
differential between left and right wings. 
The higher or outside wing travels a larger 
circle than the lower and therefore travels 


the rotation of the propeller. The majorityy 


ing tendency to the left, or counter-clock-, 
wise. Today’s airplanes are rigged sq that 
torque is counterbalanced in straight-and-} 


lift | 


] 
| 
faster and produces more lift. This effect 


fades to nothing in very steep or very shallow 
turns; in the latter, in fact, it is necessary’ 
to combat the stability of the airplane which 
will attempt to return it to level flight. 

In most turns, two or more of these forces 
will be operating. They may act together or 
cancel each other out partially or wholly. It 
is enough to understand them and to correct 
smoothly any distortion of the turn. 

In the recovery of the turn, which is in 
effect a bank back to level flight, these forces 
act in reverse. In addition, a more positive 
rudder pressure must be used-than in the 
entry, against the centrifugal force which 
has been acting throughout the turn. For- 
ward stick pressure is used to keep the nose 
in its horizontal plane as effective lift-is re- 
gained and any extra power which has been 
applied is decreased smoothly. 

Think of a turn as a perfect circle or a 
segment of that circle. Excessive use of rudder 
in the entry will cause the airplane to skid 
away from the center of the circle, while too 
much aileron (or opposite rudder) will re- 
sult in slipping, and accompanying loss of 
altitude. At a given airspeed the radius of 
the circle and the time required to complete 
it will depend on the degree of bank. 

(Continued on page 64) 
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did I see such alacrity as was displayed in 
dragging logs and branches to make a 
fre. As usual, “One-Match” Schumaker 
scored by lighting it without any trouble 
and soon we were sitting around a cheery 
blaze. No one knew whence, but a bottle 
of cheer appeared and made the rounds. 

The fireside relaxation came to an abrupt 
end when Wayland got out a battered brass 
horn and called the dogs. From now on we 
were hunting in earnest. 

By 2 AM several people returned to the 
car to sleep and rest, and only four stayed 
on with the dogs. Finally two remained by 
the creek fo tend the fire, while Wayland 
and the dogs took off across a canyon 
which he assured us was full of coons. 
If the dogs bayed one, he promised to use 
the horn and thus let us know that we 
were to hurry there with gun and camera. 

The watches ticked on and the night 
grew colder. At 4 AM our backs began 
to ache and our eyes felt full of sand. 
Still no sound of Wayland’s horn. A strong 
wind blew up. We came to the conclusion 
that the coons simply did not like us or 
had gone off somewhere on an errand. It 
was decided to bring Wayland back to 
-camp by signaling to him with flashlights 
in Morse code. We signaled till the bat- 
teries gave out. Finally we saw an answer- 
ing gleam and after half an hour more 
Wayland appeared, wet, tired, his hunting 
cap awry. But still he was not giving up. 
The dogs were with him, and one of them, 
Sue, began to bawl. She was on the track. 
Soon the rest of them took up the cry, 
and this time the chase was on. We stum- 
bled over crags and slippery wet stones, 
fell on bunches of rotten leaves, leaped 
over or crawled under barbed wire, circled, 
caught our toes on gnarled roots, picked 
ourselves up again, bumped into each other 
as our flashlights gave out. During the 
last lap Potter got in the lead, and 
overtook the dogs as they were making 
tries to climb the leaning branches of an 
old dead tree atop which a frightened coon 
sat crouched, spitting and snarling. He 
was too young to kill, Potter decided, and 
so did we, but pictures were in order. 

After that nothing more was left but 
jogging along the dark highway back to 
the car and the rest of the company. In 
the morning all but two planes took off 
early. The Funk with the Miller stayed 
to give us convoy across the ridges, for 
they were as fidgety about our temperamen- 
tal conveyance as we were. But for all 
their good intentions things—as usual—did 
not work out as planned. They flew a lot 
higher, at about 13,000, and we struggled 
for a while at 7,000, and eventually at 8,000 
where we got a terrific tail wind that blew 
us ahead like .a kite. We ended us by 
losing the Funk, but arriving in Phoenix 
about the same time it did. Over lunch 
there we remembered the coon. “Remem- 
ber that rancher who came out and _ hailed 
us as we walked along the creek?” Orlando 
laughed. “There was a guy after my own 
heart!” We all had to laugh because we 
knew exactly what Orlando meant. When 
asked if he cared to join us, that fellow 
had answered: “Don’t care for walkin’ that 
much, but thanks just the same.” ete 
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HANDY TRANSPORTATION when you land! 


with the new wen: _— s 


CORGI Folding Midget 
MOTORCYCLE 


ails 


Originally designed for dropping to 
British Paratroopers — the Corgi is com- 
pact, tough, soundly engineered. These 
qualities afford he-man, dependable trans- 
portation for you. Your Corgi, small in 
weight and size, tucks away aboard your 
plane — ready to use when you land. 

Folded, the Corgi is 53” long, 13” wide, 
2014" high, weighs 97 lbs. Easily carries a 
200-lb. rider, does 35 M.P.H., delivers 120 
miles per gal., an outstanding hill climber! 
Powered by the famous Excelsior Motor. 
Immediately available and parts are stocked 
in the U.S. A. 

Available on deferred payment plan. If 
no dealer nearby write direct for descrip- MOTORCYCLE CO., LTD. OF AMERICA 
tive folder today! 580 Fifth Ave., New York 
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NEW MARTIN BOMBER 


AAF’s first six-jet bomber, Martin XB-48, recently made its first flight. Powered 
by GE jet engines, the XB-48 has a speed reported to be “over 480 mph,” 10-ton 
bomb load. 
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meets all the plane requirements established 
by our flying farmers. The ship’s ability to get 
into and out of small fields, its power and its 
load carrying capacity set it up as ideal for the 
farmer who wants a plane for delivery, crop 
checking, etc. 


Following list gives source of Skyways’ photos 
16—STINSON; 18, 19, 20—OoOSCAR SWEET; 21—STINSON; 
24, 25—-KRAMER; 26, 27—ROSS PIX; 28, 29—INS, ACME, 
PRESS ASsSOC., SHERMAN FAIRCHILD COLLECTION OF I.A.S.; | 
30, 31—DON DOWNIE; 32, 33—-SCANLON, PAA; 34— | 
AERONCA; 36, 37—-GROENHOFF, ACME, CESSNA, AERONCA, | 
INS; 40, 41, 42—-LEvY; 43—-GOODYEAR; 46—LUSCOMBE; 
48-——-LOCKHEED; 54—-FLIGHT; 57—-ACME, BRITISH COM- | 
BINE; 59—MARTIN 
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r steering? Flying is just one more com- 
licated stage in this evolution of locomo- 
ion. Since it, too, is mainly a question of 
nind over matter, any person with normal 
aculties can learn to fly. 

Naturally, you should learn to taxi first, 
yut we will pick up that important maneuver 
ext time. So make yourself comfortable in 
he cockpit. Fasten your safety belt. Adjust 


“They're off ...! 


‘our seat so you can see and still get full 
hrow of the rudder pedals. Now place your 
vands and feet lightly on the controls and 
‘follow through” as I taxi out and climb to 
titude. 


WORLD’S SMALLEST RADIO KNOWN 
Wt. only 4 Ib. Beautiful Silver Black plastic 
case. Has Inductive Slide Tuner—W4 Crystal 
Diode—NO TUBES, BATTERIES OR ELECTRIC 
“PLUG IN” NEEDED! Should last for years! 


GUARANTEED TO PLAY 5 
on local stations if complete instructions sent NEW 1948 MODEL 


are followed. Use it at home, in |, in many offices, hotels, cabins—most any- 
where! HUNDREDS OF SATISFIED CUSTOMERS ALL OVER THE WORLD! 


SEND ONLY $1 00 (Cash, M.O, Check) and pay postman $2.99 plus de- 

i livery fees on arrival or send $3.99 for Post Paid 
delivery. Complete as shown—ready to play with self contained personal phone, 
WONDERFUL GIFTS FOR CHILDREN! Order now at this low bargain price— 


Prompt shipment on orders sent now—today! Be the first to get YOUR Pakette 
Radio! (All foreign orders $5.00 U. S. cash with order). 


Pa-Kette Radio Co., Inc. Dent. SW-10 


PILOTS' JACKETS 


NEW AIR CORPS SURPLUS. B-15. 
Style green poplin. Sheds water. Warm 
alpaca pile lining. Genuine mouton fur 
collar. Zipper front. 

4 Pockets. 36-46 $14.75 
NEW A-2 STYLE BROWN LEATHER, 
cloth lined. Zipper front. 36-46. $14.75 
Write for FRAA illus. list Army Surplus. 

Orders sent postpaid, except C.O.D. 

Satisfaction or Money Back. 


Consumers Clothing Co., Inc. 
Box ‘‘E’’, 2066 First Ave., New York 29 


A. C. 110-VOLT MOTORS 


Selsyn Syncro Differential— 
New in Original Package. 


A Bargain at $1.75 while they last. 


LYELL HARDWARE 
P. O. BOX 5, ROCHESTER 11, NEW YORK 


LEATHER PANTS 


U. S. AIR CORPS $1Q-00 
SHEEPSKIN LINED POSTPAID 
Soft, brown leather, finest quality shearling. Light- 
weight, wind and rainproof, zipper front, attached, 
wide adjustable elastic suspenders. IDEAL FOR 
HUNTERS, FISHERMEN, CYCLISTS, Etc. 
Now available at 1/3 government cost. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
NEW YORK CLOTHING CO., Dept. SK 
2079 Second Ave. N. Y. 29, N. Y. 


Kearney, Nebr. 
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Not rocky road to Dublin but Dilbert's straight-and-level 


Relax! Relax! Keep your mind alert, but 
jorce that muscular tension out of your body. 
Look around and try to sense the feel of 
things. We'll just fly around awhile and re- 
view some of our flight indoctrination. 

There are only three fundamental flight 
maneuvers: the climb, the glide and the turn. 
Straight-and-level flight and all acrobatic 
flying are merely coordinated combinations 
of these three basic maneuvers. 

Aside from the engine which pulls you 
along, you have three sets of controls with 
which to regulate the attitude of your plane: 
ailerons, elevators (flippers) and rudder. Ca- 
bles from two of these are attached to the 
stick, while the rudder cables lead to the 
rudder pedals. 

Movement of the flippers is controlled by 
fore and aft pressure on the stick. Push the 
stick away from you and you also push the 
nose of the plane away from you, toward 
your feet. You can’t say, “toward the 
ground” or “down” because pushing the 
stick away from you when the plane is on 
its back will push the nose up, or away from 
the ground. The opposite movement, pulling 
the stick toward you, always pulls the nose 
of the plane toward your head. 

All right, try out these maneuvers; first 
dive, then level off, then climb. Check your 
safety belt again. Note I wiggle the stick 
and throw up my hands. She’s yours. 

No! No! NO! Not an outside loop! You 
don’t have to choke the stick to death and 
jam it forward with all your strength. Just a 
gentle forward pressure. Lucky thing you 
had your safety belt fastened or you would 
have pulled a Dilbert and thrown yourself 
clear out of the plane. 

Hold the stick lightly between the thumb 
and fingers of the right hand and try it 
again. She’s yours. Easy does it. That’s fine; 
a little more. Now ease her back to leyel. 
Hold it. Now pull her up into a gentle climb. 
Back down again. 

Next the ailerons which are attached to the 
side of the stick. Pushing the stick to the 
right lowers the right wing away from you 
and raises the left wing toward you. Pres- 
sure on the stick to the left produces the 
opposite result. Remember, this doesn’t turn 
the plane; merely banks it to keep from 
skidding when the plane does turn. 

You try it—but easy. First, pressure to 
the right. Fine. Now left pressure, back to 
level flight. Keep it on and bank to the left. 
Are you sitting so unlaxed in the cockpit 
that you can feel yourself being pushed to 
the right? Don’t worry, you will begin to feel 
it when you relax after a few more flights. 

This leaves only the rudder. Pressure on 
the rudder pedals causes the nose of the 
plane to swing in the direction of the pres- 
sure. Right rudder turns the nose toward the 
right wing and vice versa. If this seems just 


the opposite of what it should be make a 
number of imaginary turns in bed tonight; it 
will soon seem natural. In fact, you very 
profitably might do some bunk flying with 
all these controls. During your entire avia- 
tion career, their reactions hold true, no 
matter what the position of the plane. Only 
after you learn to handle them automatically 
will you be able to devote the necessary 
attention to the many other important as- 
pects of flying. 


Straight And Level—the plane is in 
straight-and-level flight now. Let’s see if you 
can hold her there. Correct for any devia- 
tions as you have just learned; rudder for 
turns and stick for banks and nose up or 
down. She’s yours. 

While we are level, note the position of 
the nose of the plane relative to the horizon. 
Pick some part of the cowling or engine 
which is right on the horizon and use it 
as a reference point. When it goes above the 
horizon, you are climbing; when it goes be- 
low, diving. Now look way out in the dis- 
tance and pick out a landmark on your line 
of flight. Keep the plane headed for this 
and you will be flying in a straight line. 
Next, look out both sides of the plane and 
see that the wing tips are the same distance 
from the horizons. This indicates that your 
wings are level. 

The plane is yours again. Try this straight- 
and-level maneuver once more. See if you 
can detect small changes in the attitude of 
the plane and correct them with very slight, 
short pressures on the controls. There, that’s 
much better. I think you have the idea. Be- 
fore you lose it, let’s head for the barn. 

Measured in nervous energy expended, 
you’ve done a day’s work; watch time, just 
30 minutes. As you become more at home 
up here, you will relax and it will come 
easier. My guess is you'll be ready for solo 
after about eight hours dual. I say “dual” 
because if you are at all normal, you will 
do enough mental flying before your next 
lesson to make a trip to the moon—straight 


and level all the way. — 


Straight-and-level all the way 


FLYING 
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YWAYS’ Classified Advertising Rates are 8¢ per word—first 15 words (minimum size) $1.00. 


IEW A-2 FLIGHT JACKETS—made of sturdy 
ront quarter horsehide with zippered front, 
nit cuffs and waistband and two snap pock- 
ts. Regular sizes only $18.75. Sizes 48 and 
0, $1.00 more. New M-2 jackets made exact- 
y as A-2 flight jackets but with genuine 
Touton fur collar. Price—$19.75. New B-15 
ype jacket, O. D. cloth, Mouton fur collar, 
nap pockets, zippered front, knit cuffs and 
yaistband, alpaca-lined, priced at only 
14.95. New L-1 flying suits made of wool 
abardine with nine zippered pockets, now 
nly $7.95. Name plates with name engraved 
n gold on leather strip for 75¢. No C.0.D.’s 
nm name plates. For the finest in sportswear, 
t’s the R.A.F. Sales Co., 6 East Lake St., 
‘hicago 1, Il. 


AY BAN SUN GLASSES—ladies or gents, $8.95, 
vith sweat bar $10.95. Fisher Aviation Gog- 
les, all types. Compass, Longines-Wittnauer 
ocket watch type $2.25. Mae West Life 
fackets $4.00, CO2 Cartridges for same 25¢ 
ach. B4 Traveling Bags, Army type, $18.00 
lus 20% Federal Tax. Genuine brown calf 
vallet, the finest, $5.40. Pilot License Cases. 
>] genuine Morocco leather $2.50, P-2 
heepskin leather $1.25, plus 20% excise tax 
n wallet and license cases. White Nylon 
scarfs $1.95. Many other items. Flying 
Jquipment Co., Dept. S 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
st., Chicago 13, Ill. 


IRCRAFT INSPECTION FLASHLIGHTS—with 
ong adjustable nozzle $1.95. Tie Down Kits 
—D1—complete in zippered case $8.00, also 
feath Tie Down Kit for light aircraft $4.50. 
icrophones-push button telephonic 'T38C 
6.75. Low impedence head-set, brand new, 
arge ear cups $3.50. Clocks—New Elgin 8 
lay, 4 dials, elapsed time $65.00. Instru- 
nents, props and engines. Flying Equipment 
‘o. Dept. S, 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Chi- 
ago 13, Ill. 


ATTERIES—new, 10” high, 934” long, 5%” 
vide, 12V. 34 Amp. AN3152, fits AT19 Stin- 
on, PT23, etc., $19.75 dry or $21.75 fully 
harged, ready to go, guaranteed. Also, 24V, 
\N3151—shielded, size 13%6” long, 8%” high, 
1346” wide, $24.75 dry or $26.75 fully 
harged. Flying Equipment Co., Dept. 8 
641-45 W. Wolfram St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


\2 FLIGHT JACKETS—Army type, new, genu- 
ne horsehide leather, dark brown, zippered, 
loth lined, elastic-knit waistband and cuffs 
18.75, or same jacket with dark brown 
nouton fur collar $20.75. State size. Many 
ther items. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-45 
V. Wolfram St., Dept. S Chicago 13, Ill. 


IRCRAFT TIRES—5.00x4 $5.00 each, 6.00x6 
8.50, 7.50x10, $10.00, 8.50x10 $11.00, 12.50x- 
YY $5.00. 27” $14.00, 30” $20.00, 33” $22.00. 
“ubes available. Complete new wheels. tires 
nd tubes for AT6 & BT13. Flying Equip- 
nent Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St., Dept. S 
‘hicago 13, Ill. 


1ELMETS—AATK, ANH-15, new, tan summer 
abardine with sponge rubber earcups $1.00 
y A-11]1 kidskin leather, chamois lined with 
arcups $3.45. Sun-Dodger Flying Cap, 
haki or olive drab, long visor $1.15. State 
ize. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-45 W. Wol- 
ram St., Chicago 13, Ill. 


NAVY INTERMEDIATE FLIGHT JACKETS—new, 
dark brown goatskin leather, bi-swing back, 
zippered, celanese lined, elastic-knit waist- 
band and cuffs $35.00. Flying Equipment 
Co., Dept. S 1641-45 W. Wolfram St., 
Chicago 13, Dl. 


FLYING SUITS—KI—tan byrd cloth $10.00. 
State weight and height. B3A AATF Flying 
Gloves, dark brown kidskin leather, unlined, 
$2.95. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. 
Wolfram St., Dept. S Chicago 13, Ill. 


E6B COMPUTERS—Plastic, new, original car- 
tons, leather case, surplus price $5.75 each, 
immediate delivery. COMPUTERS, Box 
8055, Houston 4, Texas. 


MOTOROLA AIRBOYS—Original cartons, com- 
plete batteries, headset, antenna. $40 value 
for $29.95. Central Aireraft Sales, Marshall, 
Missouri. 


HANDY DANDY-HANDY AID TO FLIERS—$1.00 
at your dealers or write Handy Aids; Inc., 
Box 2069, Tucson, Arizona. 


BOOKS 


“AERO MECHANIC'S QUESTIONNAIRE'’—)by 
Ralph P. Rice—a comprehensive study for 
aiveraft and engine mechanics. 2000 multi- 
ple-choice questions (form as used in CAA 
examination) and answers on following sub- 
jects required for mechanic license: Sheet 
Metal, Welding; Hydraulics; Rigging; 
Aerodynamics: Wood, Fabric, Doping; Pro- 
pellers: Ignition; Lubrication; Carbure- 
tion; Power Plants; Civil Air Regulations. 
$3.00 postpaid or c.o.d. Paxon Publication, 
Box 479, Lawrence, Kansas. 


A and E MECHANICS—ATTENTION—New revi- 
sion of Aircraft & Engine Manual by 
Zweng includes important new material and 
“Multiple Choice Examinations,” two books 
in one $3.00. Other new aviation texts by 
Zweng, just off the press include new typical 
government examinations with typical maps 
now necessary in government tests, with 
new material not available elsewhere. New 


texts include: Commercial Pilot, $3.00; 
Flight Instructor. $3.00; Private Pilot, 


$1.00. (Free Folder) Pan American Navi- 
gation Service, 12021 Ventura Blvd., N. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


MAGAZINES— (back dated)—foreign, domes- 
tic. arts. Books, booklets, subscriptions, pin- 
ups, etc. Catalog 10¢ (refunded). Cicerone’s 
Center. 863 First Ave., New York 17, New 
York. 


BUILD, FLY, Bullet raceplane. Fast, economi- 
cal low-winged lightplane. Blueprints $2.00. 
Corberaft, 80 Maxwell, Rochester 11, N. Y. 


BACK NUMSER—airplane magazines, books 
for sale. Want lists filled. Moran, 3629 Ox- 
ford, Riverdale, New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SELLING OPPORTUNITY OFFERED—Sales Agency 


INOCULARS—Prism, Bausch & Lomb 6x30, 
econditioned, complete with leather case & 
traps $33.50, plus 20% Federal tax. Flying 
Mquipment Co., Dept. 8, 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
‘t., Chicago 13, Ill. 


IMPLIFIED FLIGHT CALCULATORS — Master 


fodels, brand new, list $3.75, special sur- 
lus. price, $1.65 each. CALCULATORS, 
30x 8055, Houston 4, Texas. 


IY PAYS OCTOBER 1947 


An opportunity to build a business of 
your own under the direction of a national 
aviation sales organization. Unusually high 
earnings possible (upwards of $1000 per 
month). You must have sales ability, be 
willing to work hard and sincerely believe 
in the future of aviation. Sale of pianes or 
equipment not involved. Five to ten thou- 
sand dollars required, depending on the 
territory. A knowledge of aviation is helpful 
but you must not now be a flight operator. 


Only one appointment open from each non- 
competitive market area. Give full particu- 
lars of your background and how you can 
be reached by telephone to arrange a pre- 
liminary interview. National Flight System, 
Suite 1112-C, 610 So. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


G. |. FREE FLIGHT TRAINING—under G. I. Bill 
of Rights in sunny Florida. A career and a 
vacation at the same time. Good fishing, 
hunting, swimming & boating. Subsistence 
and Free Housing. Write for details. San- 
ford School of Aviation, P.O. Box 980, 
Sanford, Fla. 


COMMERCIAL PILOTS—Crop Dusting Course 
available. Good future for experienced dust- 
ing pilots. Write Central States Crop Dust- 
ers Co., 914 Foster St., Evanston, [linois. 


HELP WANTED 


GOOD PAYING JOBS NOW OPEN—VWVe’ll rush 
by Airmail—Hot leads on who is hiring and 
firms to contact for best opportunities. 
Latest report covers aviation and other 
fields. Domestic and foreign. Send only 
$1.00. Research Service, Aviation Division, 
Box 426, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


THE AIRMAN'S GUIDE has been discontinued 
because of Congressional budgetary cuts. 
Its editor, who has extensive experience in 
airport and airway operations, public rela- 
tions, economics, and business management, 
and who is frequently retained on a con- 
sultant basis, is interested in leaving Gov- 
ernment and making an industry connec- 
tion. He has a commercial license, instru- 
ment rating, 1700 hours, and a B.A. in 
Business Administration, and is 38 years 
old. Richard J. Aubry, 708 Grandview 


EX-ARMY AND AIRLINE PILOT—C'AA instru- 
ment and commercial licenses. Total time 
1100 hrs—800 C47 and C46 time. Gene 
Assip, 42 John St., Roosevelt, Long Island, 
Ney. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“BURN WATER''—Army fighter planes con- 
serve fuel. gain hundreds of horsepower. 
Now your private plane or automobile can 
benefit! Easily convert any car, tractor, or 


plane (1917-1947) to amazing “WATER 
INJECTION” (like late war planes) for 


only $1.00 cost. More power, less gas, save 
oil, more speed, cooler, smoother engine! 
Includes Copyrighted Installation Manual, 
Complete Printed Diagrams, Detailed Di- 
rections, with Operating Instructions, ete. 


Send dollar today. Newhouse Industries, 
5941-S Hereford Drive, Los Angeles 22, 
Calif. : 


LICENSED, CLASS 1 AIRPORT, Excellent field, 
two miles from Newark, Del., ten miles 
from Wilmington, Del. Will rent outright 
or work on a percentage basis with any 
reliable pilot holding an instructors rating. 
Must furnish your own trainer plane. Pilots 
Haven Airport, Newark, Delaware. 


LEATHER INSIGNIAS—tooled and painted, six 
inch diameter or less $2.50 to $5.00, send 
sketch or design. No (COD’s), satisfaction 
guaranteed. JULIE’S LEATHERCRAFT, 
Lone Tree, Iowa. 
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MESCELLANEOUS 


DON'T suffer from Athletes Foot and Itch, 
Ringworm and other external Fungus In- 
fections. Use Z-Ointment, recommended by 
many doctors. Ask your druggist or send 
$1.00 for regular tube. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or your money refunded. Zimmer- 
man Laboratories, Pascagoula, Miss. 


VETERANS: Turn your war souvenirs into 
cash. We buy foreign medals, German rifles, 
shotguns, daggers, SS uniforms, insignia, 
books on foreign medals and uniforms, an- 
tique pistols, ete. Robert Abels, 860 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 


CIVIL AIR PATROL Tee shirts, beautifully de- 
signed, red. white and blue insignia; small, 
medium and large. C.O.D. $1.50 plus postage, 
or cash with order and we pay postage. 
Cut-Rate Military Store, 201 Franklin St., 
Fayetteville, N. C 


YOUR NAME AND WINGS—in 23 karat gold 
on leather patch, Military or Civilian, $1.00 
each, 3 for $2.00. Names only, 2 for $1.00. 
CLUBS, SCHOOLS, AIRLINES, your own 
wings or design. JULIE’S LEATHER- 
CRAFT, Lone Tree, Iowa. 


DEADLY JUDO—Fiercest fighting technique. 
Trick knockouts. (200 photographs—plus 
illustrations.) Expert instructions—Three 
volumes. Complete $2.25. Variety House, 
Box 46-PE Wall Station New York 5 


WE GUARANTEE—you will pass your CAA 
written examination or money back. Earn 
while you fly. Get your commercial ratings. 
Home-study courses. Reasonable. Free place- 
ment service. Aero Institute, MS, Adams, 


Mass. 


NATIONAL AIR RACERS 1947--25 photos for 
$1.00—2%” x 4%”—or 10¢ for sample and 
huge new 1947 coe Henry Clark, 
Box 322, Saratoga, N. 


TITLE SEARCH C. A. A. RECORDS—$5 prepaid. 
Send registration, make, model and serial 
number. Aircraft Consulting Service. 402 
Hibbs Bldg.. Washington, D. C. » 


PREFABRICATED STEEL AND ALUMINUM T 
HANGARS—In single or multiple units. M. S. 
Patterson, Distributor, 2339 Chatterton 
Ave., New York 61. 

GUITARISTS DREAM CHART—shows names, 
symbols, readings, diagrams, fingerings, all 
guitar chords. $1.00. Guitarist-Box 21-SSK- 
Lefferts, Brooklyn 25, N. Y. 


AIRLINE BAGGAGE STICKERS—6 different 25¢, 
18—$1.00, 28—-$2.00. Airlabels Dep’t. 8, 
1145 St. Charles St., Villa Park, Ill. 


WEATHER INSTRUMENTS—Thermometers, bar- 
ometers, rain gauges, wind devices. Weather 
Associates, 401 N. Broad Street, Phila. 8. 


ANTIQUE-MODERN—yistols, rifles, swords, 
catalog 50 cts. Robert Abels, S-860 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 21. 


RARE GUNS—600 antique guns for sale. Cata- 
logue 25¢. Gi] Hebard, Box 487D, Knox- 
ville, Illinois. 


IF YOU MOVE 


Send change of address at least 6 weeks 
before the date of the issue with which it is 
to take effect. Send old address with the 


new. If possible, send your address label. 


HENRY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Basic Flight 


(Continued from page 58) 
Climbs 


A normal climb is one at an angle and 
speed which give the greatest rate of ascent 
possible at cruising RPM. In entering a 
climb from level flight, it is necessary to 
coordinate back stick pressure with the ad- 
vance of the throttle so as to keep RPM as 
nearly constant as possible and to reduce 
speed smoothly. During this process, torque 
becomes apparent and right rudder pressure 
must be faded in and held throughout the 
climb. Once the proper combination of atti- 
tude and power is established, the climb and 
airspeed will remain at the desired constant 
rate. Any attempt to increase the rate of 
climb by using a greater angle of attack 
without more power will only result in a 
less efficient climb. Carried further, this 
error will result in mushing, conspicuous for 
sloppiness of control reaction, or even a stall. 
On the other hand, climbing at too shallow 
an angle gives a higher forward speed than 
needed and a lower rate of ascent. In other 
words, for the proper power setting there is 
only one angle of attack which will produce 
the one optimum rate of climb. 

A maximum climb is one at full power and 
at the angle of attack to give optimum climb. 

Climbs are important not only per se but 
as the basis for advanced and acrobatic 
maneuvers. A further benefit’ from their 
practice is a sense of the proper coordination 
of speed, power and altitude, which will 
apply in all flying. 

Forward elevator pressure begins the re- 
turn to SLF, and the throttle is retarded 
as necessary to maintain desired RPM. 
Right rudder pressure is gradually released 
as speed picks up and torque decreases. 

Climbing turns. In order to maintain a con- 
stant rate of climb, a constant rate of turn 
and a constant bank in a climbing turn, all 
controls must be coordinated. 

Because lift and speed are less in a turn, 
the rate of climb will be lower than in a 
straight climb. Also, there will be a more 
appreciable nose-heaviness. In practicing, it 
is well to assume a conservative climb, then 
enter a turn. Any mistakes can thus be cor- 
rected one at a time. Later, you can enter a 
climbing turn directly from level flight. This 
approach will also help you learn to dis- 
tribute your attention properly after you pass 
the mechanical stage. As you gain pro- 
ficiency, try different combinations of rates 
of climb and angles of bank until you 
can perform any climb turn smoothly and 
precisely. 

Among bad habits to watch for, the most 
dangerous is skidding. If skidding prolonged 
in a steep climb, it will cause a spin—eyen in 
a hard-to-spin airplane. Slipping and letting 
the nose wander in thé entry or recovery are 
also to be avoided. 


Glides 


A normal glide is performed power-off, at 


an angle which will enable the airplane to 


cover the greatest horizontal distance with a 
minimum loss of altitude. Only experiment- 
ing will determine the best gliding angle of 
an airplane, as even two ships of the same 
model may differ in this respect. 

To enter a normal glide from straight-and- 
level flight, the throttle is closed and the 


level attitude maintained until speed drops 


‘off. Back pressure is relaxed sufficiently to 


allow the airplane to assume the desired 
angle just as gliding speed is reached. Due 
to the decrease of torque, the airplane ‘tends 
to turn to the right, and left rudder, pres. 
sure must be applied as needed and held 
throughout the glide. 

Gliding at too flat an angle causes “mush. 
ing, with a greatly increased rate of descent, 
even if you avoid a stall. Mushing can be 
detected readily by the sluggishness of con- 
trols and the extra pressure required to hold 
the nose up; there is also a definite sensation 
of “falling through.” Without power the pilot 
cannot have complete control of the airplane 
when his gliding speed is below normal. 

Too steep a glide will result in coasting 
a great distance when one returns to level 
flight, with particularly bad effects in ap: 
proaching for a landing, as all accuracy is 
destroyed. ; 

(Editor's note: Don’t forget to clear the 
engine at intervals during the glide by ad- 
vancing the throttle smoothly to cruising 
and then closing it again.) | 

In contrast to the recovery from a climb. 
the change from glide to SLF is begun by 
advancing the throttle. As airspeed i increases, 
resistance against back stick pressure re- 
laxes. Throttle and stick should be handled 
so that change of attitude and increase in 
airspeed are constant, smooth and coordi- 
nated. Left rudder pressure is tapered off so 
that the nose is held straight. 

Gliding turns. The success of a landing is 
dependent on gliding and gliding turns; 
their importance can hardly be exaggerated. 
They should be performed with little con- 
scious effort, since traffic and planning of 
the approach and landing require the ful! 
attention of the pilot. 

More back pressure on the stick is re- 
quired than in a straight glide because of 
decreased lift and speed, and the tendency 
of a stable airplane to nose down when 
power is cut. In the recovery the nose will 
tend to come up too high and much speed 
will be lost if this back presser is relaxed 
too slowly or not enough. 

Since airspeed is at a minimum (fo! 
safety) in a glide, it cannot be lowered 
further, as in a level turn, to make up for 
the action of the elevators. Instead, altitude 
must be sacrificed. In other words, a steepel 
glide angle is used in a turn than in ¢ 
straight glide (in proportion to the degree 
of bank) to maintain a safe speed. 

The same faults must be guarded agains 
as in climbing turns, and again skidding i: 
the most dangerous of them, particularh 
close to the ground. 

Control pressures necessary will be lighte: 
than in turns with power, since there i 
little or no resistance from the slipstream 
This means that you need not “anticipate’ 
so much in the recovery. In fact, most stu 
dents tend to recover from the final tun 
too, soon, thus upsetting their plans for a per 
fect approach and landing. 

It may seem that we have brought you ; 
long way from your troublesome Lazy 8's 
However, these: basic parts of flying contail 
all the elements of more complex maneuver: 
An elusive error in a Chandelle is mor 
easily detected in a climb. An hour or tw 
of self-discipline on these fundamentals i 
an investment that will pay off in man 


hours of good flying. +c 
FLYING SPORTSMAN AN) 
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